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THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SIXTEENTH 
PARLIAMENT OF GREAT-BRITAIN. 


Begun and holden at Weftminfler, on the 25th of Fanuary, 1785. 


M*: Murphy appearing at the bar, 


underwent a further examina- 
tion. 

Lord Beauchamp then afked whether 
he did not think, from his experience 
in the fcrutiny, that the mott effica- 
cious plan of doing juftice to all par- 
ties, was by an appeal to a committee 
of that Houfe, as conftituted under 
Mr. Grenville’s bill? 

Lord Mulgrave rofe, and fpoke to 
order. 

Lord Beauchamp replied, and in a 


~ fhort but animated fpeech, juftified the 


propriety of his queftion; and pretty 
roundly cenfured the conduét of any 
affembly that fhould rafhly juftify the 
prefent fcrutinizing fyftem, fo fatal to 
the franchifes of the electors of a free 
country ! 

Lord North faid, the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Pitt) expreffed a 
folemn indignation againtt eloguent in- 
veélives: upon this fpecies of argu- 
yment from that honourable gentleman, 
he left the Houfe to judge. A re- 
proach for eloquent invectives, came 
with a peculiar grace from him: for 
his part, he thought he might object 
to invettives, and to eloquent invec- 
tives with much more confiftency: as 
to the queftion of his nuble friend, he 
thought it the moft natural of all quef- 
tions, and for the beft reafon; becaufe 
it was at the tip of his own tongue a 
hundred times. The gueftion was not 
to know Mr. Murphy’s opinion upon 
the legality of the fcrutiny, but to 
know from Aim (the tenour of whofe 
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definition tended to recommend the 
conduét of the committees of the Houfe 
of Commons, as the model of proprie~ 
ty) whether he did not think the moft 
efficacious mode of determining the 
rights of the electors of the city of 
Weftminfter, was the tribunal of a 
committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
ora f{crutiny, whofe powers of render- 
ing juftice to thofe who fought it, 
could be governed by no better exam- 
ple than the proceedings of thofe com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Fox rofe to exprefs his joy, that 
the noble lord had taken fire at the 
fuppofition that Mr. Murphy fhould 
be called upon to give an opinion upon 
the aét of the Houfe of Commons. 
Formerly, indeed, that Houfe had de- 
legated to the high-bailiff an autho- 
rity which they alone were competent 
to exercife, and had fuffered him 
to fit in judgement upon the merits of 
this election, of which they alone 
were the fit, and conftitutional judges. 
But he augured well from the com- 

lexion, which appeared in fome mem- 
a of that Houfe, and from the 
warmth of the right honourable gen- 
tleman over againit him, who feemed 
alfo to take fire at an intimation, that 
an individual fhould be called upon to 
cenfure the refolutions of that Houfe; 
but what could he think, when not 
only an individual, but a minifier, had 
been in the habits of arraigning thofe 
refolutions for months and months to- 
gether at the clofe of the laft parlia- 
ment! Much fault had been found 
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with interlocutory debates; but he 
begged to remind the Houfe that all 
the objeétions, and all the interlocuto- 
ry debates had ariferr from thofe who: 
were fittin 

that right Benen gentleman.. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
mifed too, that when the proper time 
fhould come, he would debate the 
queftion boldly and fairly, and that he 
wifhed it to meet with a full and am- 
ple difcuffion. When that day fhould 
come, he deprecated the farcaftic an- 
fwer which had been given to a very 
long fpeech that he had made on a for- 
mer occafion; an anfwer, that he well 
remembered was principally directed 
to its length, without taking the {mal- 
Ieft notice of its contents. He was 
glad that the bare mention of his. no- 
le friend's queftion had produced a 
fenfe of fhame, and femblance of feel- 
ing, where it ought to produce thofe 
feelings. Every man im the kingdom, 
who fpoke upon the fubject of the 
fcrutiny out of doors, delivered the 
fame opinion: indeed, but one fenti- 
ment was entertained throughout the 
country. When the hourof difcuffion 
fhall comé, he hoped to fee the right 
honourable gentleman engage in it 
without prejudice, or partiality, or 
malignity; his whole conduct towards 
him, confidered in every view,. aflured 
him that the right honourable gentle- 
man. would condu&t himfelf with de- 
cency, with dignity, and undifgraced 


by any thing mean, invidious,.or per- 


fonal.. 

Mr. Pitt fpoke a few words in: re- 
ply, only obferving, that he was 
afhamed he had not put a ftop to the 
irregularity of the fyftem of examina- 
tion that had been permitted; but add- 
ing, that he fhould referve what he 


had to offer on the general: queftion: 


until evidence had been got through. 
Mr. Murphy being again called in, 
underwent a further examination on 
fimilar points as before by Mr. Fran- 
cis and Mr. Sheridan; the laft gentle- 
man, asthe final queftion,. aking him, 
“‘ what mode he thoughit beft caleu- 
lated, in the prefent fituation of the 
fcrutiny, to do ftri€t, and pratticable 
jnitice to all the contending candi- 
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dates?” To which he anfwered, “ Ar: 
immediate appeal to a committee of 
the Houfe of Commons!” 

Mr. Pitt faid, that no provocations: 
which the right honourable gentleman: 
could tirow out;.could induce him to 
deviate from His refolutiom ef not en- 
tering Row into any diftuffiom of the 
general queftion: whatever might be 


juftly imputed to him; whatever of 


rafhnefs, whatever of prefumption, he 
could not be charged with any back- 
wardnefs to enter the lifts with the 
right honourable gentleman.—When~- 
ever the queftion fhould be regularly 
difcuffed, he wifhed to have it di- 
cuffed im the fulleft manner, and he 
would not complain of the length of 
the right honourable: gentleman’s- 
fpeech ;. he would not utter any far- 
cafms, unlefs he fhould think proper 
to introduce, according to his conftant 
cuftom, topics totally irrelative to the 
point in debate; and as a proof that 

e wifhed not to defer meeting him 
on this ground, he would move that 
the further hearing be deferred till 
twelve o’clock this day; which being 


agreed to, the Houfe rofe at three , 


o’clock this mormng. 
Wednefday, February 9. 
WeEsTMINSTER ELECTION. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis rofe and remark- 
ed, that having firft taken up the im- 
portant bufinefs which was now under 
the confideration of the Houfe, he 
thouglit it incumbent on him.to ex- 
plaim the purpofe for which his ori- 
ginal motion was intended; and the 
motives on which the motion. Ke now 
intended to fubmit to them was found; 
ed. He them proceeded in an.aceurate 
and circumftantial narrative, to relate 
the progrefs of the Weftminfter fcru- 
tiny; and with the moft pertinent 
comments went through the leading 
— of. the depofitions given by the 

igh-bailiff and his affeffors at the bar 
of the Houfe. He dwelt with confi- 
derable effeét on the circumftance of 
the high-bailiff, confidering himfelf to 
aét under the authority of the Honfe, 
which being removed, he could have 
no other to proceed under. On the 
face of this Sinple declaration, there 
appeared fufficient proof of the ille- 
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2785. 
gality of the fyitem in general, and the 
abfurdity and manifeft impropriety of 
that fanétion under which he was au- 
thorifed to continue fo execrated a 
conduct. If he confeffed, that by re- 
moving’ the authority of parliament, 
he had now no other to proceed upon; 
meed there any arguments to prove, 
that appointing a time for the fcrutiny., 
in the very day when the term of his 
writ expired, was an att beyond the 
extent of authority, as being beyond 
the date of his precept. In granting 
the requeft of a {crutiny, «according to 
‘the doctrines generally held .now, he 
was perhaps juftifiable, as his power 
did not expire till the expiration of 
the date of his precept; but ‘in ap- 
‘pointing the preceedinys of the fcru- 
tiny for atime long after the date of 
‘his precept, was overleaping not only 
the powers granted to a returning offi- 
cer, but exceeding any power our con- 
ftitution will fuffer to be vefted in any 
individual; it was the doétrine as well 
‘of the ftatutes as of the common law 


-of this country, as well as the inten- 


tion manifeft, prima fot on the writ 
atfelf, that the parliament fhall not 
only meet on a certain day, but fhall 
alfo be full, which after gave rife to 
the arreft and punifhment of members 
who neglected the duty of attendance; 
and the forms of éle¢tion were parti- 
cularly adapted with a view to this 
gtand object. Was the city of Welt- 
ainfter alone then to be the melan- 
choly exemption? Was it referved 
for that city to experience the delay 
of a fcrutiny, which not only extend- 
ed beyond the time appointed for the 
meeting of parliament, but was, ac- 
cording to the beft evidence given on 
the occafion, likely to continue for 
two years to come? If this was like 
any thing in the fpirit of the Britith 
conftitution, or any thing like the 
ufual courfe of eleétions, he knew no- 
thing to which it would not affimilate. 
In the ancient meetings of parliament, 
when the feffion lafted erally no 
more than fix weeks, how would fuch 
a meafure as this be treated ? and would 
it not effectually deftroy every purpofe 
of reprefentation? Shall then thofe 
principles, that fpirit, and that coniti- 
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tution tranfmitted to us from the moft 
diftant period of our hiftory, be now 
deftroyed without even the pretext of 
a ftatute to give it fanétion! From 
the defcription given by ‘the high-bai- 
liff himfelf of the imbecility of his 


court, what could be more vain, impo- 


tent, and inadequate? He did not 
expect till within thefe two days that 
there was any perfon in the Houfe 
who could have any other opinion of 
it. He expected, that fenfible of hav- 
ing done wrong, they would chear- 
fully fet about correcting their mif- 
conduét, and not by an obftinate per- 
feverance continue thofe abufes, of 
which there were fuch loud and fuch 
general complaints. There was fcarce 
aman out of the Houfe who did not 
condemn and reprobate the meafure: 
for were the high-bailiff to proceed 
upon this fcrutiny till it was entirely 
concluded, was he not yet liable to 
the fame errors as on taking the poll? 
‘having no authority to enforce the at- 
tendance of witneffes, or punifh fuch 
as are detected in prevarication or falfe- 
hood. Nothing made him fo fincere 
aconvert to Mr. Grenville’s bill, -as 
the abfurdities of this prepofterous 
meafure, from which any other alter- 
native muft be agreeable and advan- 
a Of this the teftimony of one 
of the perfons principally concerned 
(Mr. Murphy) in the conduét of the 
fcrutiny, was fufficient confirmation ; 
for he thought that notwithftanding 
the plans offered for expediting the 
bufinefs, the beft mode, in which the 
fubje& could be decided, was by a 
committee of the Houfe of Commons. 
Confidering then the illegality as well 
as the impolicy of the fcrutiny, the 
impratticability of bringing the bufi- 
nefs to a final iffue, in any moderate 
time, the heavy expence with which 
it was attended to the parties, the jutt 
and fevere complaints of an injured 
city, and according fentiments of thy. 
nation at large, added to the infuf¥- 
ciency of the miferable court to wh*ch 
it was referred, he would concludeyhy 
moving, ‘* That the high-bailiff \° 
the city of Weftminfter, by virtue o 
a precept directed to him by the fhe- 
rif of Middlefex for electing two ci- 
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tizens to ferve in parliament, having 
finifhed his poll on the 17th of May, 
the day before the return of the writ, 
be forthwith ordered to made his re- 
turn.” 

Mr. Pelham confidered himfelf 
may 3 though unaccuftomed to fpeak 
on fuch important occafions, to men- 
‘tion fome of thofe reafons which in- 
duced him to give his entire aflent to 
the motionnow made. Ona decifion, 
in which the feveral interefts of the 
country, and the very exiftence of the 
conftitution were involved, he would 
not content himfelf with giving a fi- 
lent vote. From the earlieft ftage of 
this bufinefs he regarded it in an un- 
conftitutional light, and every fubfe- 
quent proceeding went only to con- 
firm his opinion; when the higheft 
{pirit of party reigned, and in the moft 
violent rage of faction in this country, 
there was never found, antecedent to 
this, any inftance of an officer bold 
enough to omit that return which the 
terms of his writ demanded. It was 
an invariable rule, and a rule founded 
on duty, for fheriffs to make return of 
fuch members, as at the clofe of the 
poll poffefled the greateft number of 
fuffrages, For the majority on their 
books alone was the criterion by which 
they were to judge of the members 
who fhould be returned. And any 
paltry diftin@ion between a fheriff and 
a high-bailiff, in this refpeét, he fhould 
treat with contempt, being equally re- 
turning officers, and their duties the 
fame. Were this fcrutinizing fyftem 
to be drawn into precedent, a confe- 
quence much to be apprehended, and 
therefore carefully guarded againift, it 
would be in the power of a minifter to 
decide how many members fhould ap- 
pear in parliament ; and by applying 
himfelf, for inftance, to the confcience 
and fcrupulofity of the fheriff of the 
county of Cornwall, the prefence of 
fifty members may be hderih for 
whatever time he pleafed. If there 
was a man whofe abilities he dreaded, 
or whofe zeal and attachment to the 
true principles of the conftitution, and 
unremitting oppofition to the undue 
extenfion of prerogative, fhould make 
him an object of refentment, it was 
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obvious to fee how foon the means of 
perfecution prefented themfelves, and 
to what extremities of injuftice he was 
fure to be purfued. After a fpeech of 
confiderable length, delivered with 
much modefty, Ee concluded by apo- 
logizing to the Houfe, for taking up 
fo much of their attention; faying, he 
was totally incapable of doing juftice 
to his own feelings, and lefs to the 
fubject on which he fpoke, but felt fo 
ftrong a conviction of the folly of this 
meafure, that he could not fupprefs 
the remarks which then fuggefted them- 
felves. 

Lord Mulgrave, in a very long and 
elaborate fpeech, defended the conduct 
of the Houfe in ordering the high- 
bailiff to proceed on the fcrutiny, and 
endeavoured to controvert the reafon- 
ing of the gentlemen who preceded 
him. When appearances he faid were 
unfavourable to that party at the be- 
ginning of the election, which com- 
plains now fo bitterly of a fcrutiny, 
they feemed to have placed all their 
hopes in that fingle meafure; but when 
on the other hand, the advantage was 
on their fide, every effort of ingenuity 
was exerted to procraftinate the poll 
till the expiration of the writ, on a 
fuppofition that a fcrutiny could not, 
under thefe circumftances, be granted. 
On that fuppofition the bufinefs had 
been brought into this Houfe on a 
former feffion, and is now renewed 
in this, under the fpecious and _ plau- 
fible argument that there was an abfo- 
lute neceflity, in order to fulfil the 
purport of the writ, that the Houfe 
fhould confift of 553 members. If 
that be the meaning and the indifpenfi- 
ble requifite to form a parliament, it 
was fuch as was never yet complied 
with. When a confcientious returning 
officer finds that by manceuvring during 
the poll, fuch a return could not be 
made, as in juftice he thought fhould 
be made; there was certainly no falvo, 
no magic in the number of forty days, 
that the bare expiration of them fhould 
do away every doubt and every opi- 
nion he before entertained. If pro- 
cra{tination and delay was the com- 
plaint urged, there was at prefent no 
remedy for it, It was not the bufi- 
nefs 
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nefs of the Houfe of Commons to di- 
rect what choice fhould be made of a 
reprefentative for any place; which 
muft be fo if the high-bailiff was or- 
dered to make his return immediately, 
as he fhould return the perfons fore- 
moft on the poll, though, at the fame 
time, he was uncertain as to the per- 
fon in whofe favour it ought to be 
made. The choice fhould always re- 
main with the people. In this he had 
differed with the right honourabl gen- 
tleman oppofite him (Mr. Fox) on 
the fubject of the Middlefex election, 
and on this he ftill differed from him. 
The honourable gentleman then, with 
all his affiduity, and all that warmth 
which he yet retains, contended that 
the Houfe fhould nominate, whereas 
he as uniformly infifted that it fhould 
continue in the people. Among a va- 
riety of remarks, which with great 
afperity he direéted to Mr. Fox, he 
adverted to Mr. Grenville’s bill, which 
met with all the oppolition his abilities 
and ingenuity could give it, who now 
feemed as fenfible of its merits as he 
was before anxious to difcover defects. 
But much to the honour of the noble 
lord who then was at the head of affairs 
in this country, though he poffeffed 
power enough to prevent any meafure 

oing into effect, ufed, on this occa- 
don, no other than his perfonal oppo- 
fition, which circumftance alone was 
the caufe of its being carried. He 
then adverted to the arguments drawn 
from common law, and contended that 
they did not apply in this cafe. For, 
in the times alluded to, when the par- 
liaments were annual, and the feflions 
fhort, the honour of being a repre- 
fentative was confidered more as a bur- 
then than an object of competition. 
And fo far from confidering themfelves 
aggrieved in the delay of reprefenta- 
tion, many places had, at that time, 
refigned their right of fending mem- 
bers to parliament in order to avoid 
the expence. Gentlemen muft be hard 
run, when they return to fuch diftant 
times for the affiftance of argument ; 
when they refort to old ftubborn revo- 
lution principles, and reje¢t the more 
refined ones of modern times. He 
then contended, that even trying the 
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merits of this election by a committee 
under Mr. Grenville’s bill, would not 
accelerate its decifion, as it muft un- 
avoidably lie over till the next feffions, 
and even then have a late hearing. 
Befides the number of witneffes to be 
examined would prolong it confidera- 
bly, as the committee would have to 
determine on the legality of thefe 
votes, which have already been dif- 
pofed of by the fcrutiny. Were the 
party petitioning ferioufly difpofed to 
bring the affair to a fpeedy iffue, the 
means were eafy; for often it was de- 
clared by the friends of Sir Cecil Wray, 
that their principal objections lay in 
the two parifhes of Saint John and Saint 
Margaret. ‘The language of an inge- 
nuous and candid man would be, Be 
gin, try thefe places, and if after get- 
ting through them the majority is ftill 
againft you, you fhall give itup. If 
this had been the cafe, the conteft ’ere 
this would have been decided. But in 
going on with thofe parifhes in which 
a very few objections were made, the 
bufinefs was of courfe delayed. His 
lordfhip concluded by moving an 
amendment, that all the words be left 
out from the word ¢hat, and in their 
room he moved in fubftance, that the 
high-bailiff be dire¢ted to proceed in 
the fcrutiny, and adopt whatever plan 
may feem to him beft calculated to 
fhorten the procefs of it without re- 
ference to the confent of either party. 
Mr. F. Montague faid, that what- 
ever opinions gentlemen may feem to 
entertain infide the walls of this Houfe, 
there was but one opinion out of it, 
and that was the moft complete con- 
demnation of fo infignificant and ab- 
furd a meafure. A learned gentleman, 
Sir Lloyd Kenyon, had, on the laft 
night, declared that the high-hailiff 
had authority to fummon witneffes to 
attend; but as far as he underftood, 
fo far was the high-bailiff from being 
able to enforce this attendance, that he 
believed the learned gentlemen in a 
court where he prefided, experienced a 
want of this authority.—While party 
was fo much attended to, we can fel- 
dom expect to hear the language of 
truth, or to know, on public occations, 
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the learned profeffion, for he was con- 
vinced that talking with any of thofe 
gentlemen privately, they would not 
hold fuch abi urd tenets as a juftification 
to the fcrutiny. Of this, there was 
no doubt; for confult all the Jawyers 
who are not members of the Houfe, 
and when in Weftminfter-hall they 
will unite in fentiments of condemna- 
tion. 

Sir Lloyd Kenyon could not con 
ceive how any public man could think 
of ufing fuch language to thofe whom 
it by no means foaled to. For his 
part, when he found himfelf accufed 
of giving opinions in that Houfe dif- 
ferent from thofe he really profeffed, 
he was at a lofs to account for the 
grounds which could juitify fuch a 
charge, except it was gleaned from 
private converfation, as this was an 
opinion founded on the immorality and 
bafenefs of his private chara¢ter. But 
as none of thefe, he trufted, were the 
cafe, he would beg the attention of 
the Houfe while he ftated the reafons 
which induced him to maintain thefe 
opinions. He fet out with thewing, 
that in the court of the high-bailiff, 
as well as every cther, any perfon pre- 
varicating is liable to pumifnments; 
that enforcing the attendance of wit- 
neffes by arreit was not admitted, ex- 
cept in courts of more ample judi- 
cature, but that the non-attendance of 
witnefles had not yet been affligned as 
a caufe of the delay of the fcrutiny: 
that the intention of the legiflature 
was not in iffuing writs, that members 
fhould meet to their full number, nor 
that the returning officer fhould actually 
make his return previous to the expi- 
ration of the forty days; for if the 
fheriff fhould die on the laft day of 
the poll, the under-fheriff mu pro- 
<eed to take the poll over a fecond 
time, and the return of the writ muft 
be of courfe interrupted. He would 
not allow that the bufinefs would be 
expedited, by referring it to a com- 
mittee under Mr. Grenville’s bill; be- 
fides, that it was againft all praétice, 
to proceed to a court of appeal before 
a decifion took place m the inferior 
court, from which the appeal muift be 
made, In confidering the queftion, 
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the Houfe fhould bear in mind, that 
their bufinefs was not then to make a 
new law, but to explain thofe already 
made. Legem dicere, non legem dare. 
He then concluded, by recapitulating 
his arguments on the ftate of the law, 
as it now ftands, and gave his affent 
to the amendment. 


Mr. M. A. Taylor faid he did not 


rife to oppofe the arguments of the 


learned gentleman, but wifhed to ex- 
— bis fentiments on this occafion. 

e wilhed to {peak before the learned 
gentleman arofe, not meaning to con- 
tend with him on points of law, in 
which ‘he was but a chicken; but on 
this occafion he was led by reafon 
alone, of which no greater proof could 
be given, than that he now fhould 
vote with gentlemen, with whom he 
was not accuftomed on any former oc- 
cafion to vote, and with whom he pro- 
bably never may vote again. When 
he confidered the aaa rogrefs 
the fcrutiny had made, and the little 
probability there was of its proceeding 
with more expedition; when he confi- 
dered the iMiemes of the court, 
in which the bufinefs was tranfacted, 
and its incompetency to accomplifh 
the object to which it was direéted, he 
did not hefitate to give his hearty af- 
fent to the original motion. 

Mr. Lee, in a moft able and judi- 
cious fpeech, attacked all the pofitions 
in favour of the fcrutiny, as a legal 
meafure. He expofed in terms of the 
higheft ridicule, the condefcenfion of 
the Houfe in accommodating the high- 
bailiff’s confcience, but he did not fee 
tn what all that delicacy of confcience 
confifted, when he furrendered the en- 
tire ufe and government of it to his 
affeflor. It was proved at the bar, that 
he had been abfent for feveral days to- 
gether, in which time he knew no- 
thing of the tranfactions in the veftry, 
and in his opinion ‘things would go 
on much better, if they did not trou- 
ble the old gentleman with any part 
of the bufinefs, and if the lawyers 
were not fuffered to fpeak fo often: as 
an honovrable gentleman remarks, that 
little incdhvenience was felt from the 
non-attendance of witneffes, he would 
go farther, and fay, it were much bet- 
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ter if there were no witneffes at all. 
He was fo little curious on this bufi- 
nefs, that he did not know in which 
of the parifhes the {crutiny was now 
conduéted but he muft confefs it ap- 
peared ftrange to him,. that when the 
voters on Mr. Fox’s fide were’ repre- 
fented as men in the moon, Spital-fields 
weavers, &c. it fhould come out in 
evidence at the bar, that where he tool 
exceptions to the votes of his adver- 
fary, thirty and forty at a time, he 
was able to fubftantiate them all, ex- 
cept about five or fix, and at the fame 
time. gain a majority over thofe who 
demanded the fcrutiny. He then went 
into the legal part of the argument, 
and challenged any gentleman to tell 
Him of an inftance when difobedience 
in a fheriff or other officer in making 
due return of his writ, was not pu- 
nifhed, uniefs he fhewed fome rea- 
fonable caufe. He afterwards dwelt 
on the incompetency of the court of 
the high-baihff, drawing all his argu- 
ment from:the depofitions which were 
made at the bar; during which the 
Houfe had feveral laughs at his fre- 
quently, by way of miftake, mention- 
ing the o/d bailiff. After a minute 
and accurate difcuffion of the quettion, 
Mr. Lee concluded with giving his 
approbation:to the original motion. 
Mr. Bearcroft faid there was no gen- 
tleman for whom, as an eleétor of 
Weftminfter, he would fooner give his 


. vote, were he difpofed to vote at all, 


than to the right honourable gentle- 
man oppofite him (Mr. Fox) if he were 
led by motives of perfonal refpeét. His 
abilities were fo fupremely eminent, 
his conceptions fo ready, and at the 
fame time fo clear, that he never knew 
aman-whom he could put in compe- 
tition with him. His manly, open, 
and fpirited difpofition made him fit 
for the greateft enterprifes, but un- 
happily thefe abilities may be pervert- 
ed, and in the apprehenfion of that, 
he is the man of whom he would be 
particularly cautious. He made fome 
remarks on the procraftination: made 
ufe of on the poll, in order to prevent 
any time being left for the bufinefs of 
a fcrutiny. ‘That among half a dozen 
bad votes, whofe examination took up 
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much of the time, there would be a 
ood one occafionally thrown in; and 
in that manner was the delay conti- 
nued. He remarked onthe expreflions 
of Mr. Montague, with regard to the 
private opinion of lawyers on this oc- 
cafion, and efpecially thofe who walk- 
ed in Weftmintter-hall, who were not,. 
in his opinion, the gentlemen that 
were the moft remarkable for their 
profeffional abilities. Indeed the prin- 
cipal ingenuity in this bufinefs was 
exerted by thofe entirely out of the 
profeffion; and more ingenuity was 
yet to be expected; for they were only 
introductory of the great fpeakers— 
“‘ fike the poor player that ftruts 
awhile upon the ftage, and then is 
feen no more.” 

Lord North faid, he did not know 
but he himfelf was.one of the unfor- 
tunate beings, who having fretted and 
ftrutted ty oe on the ftage, ought 
to retire, and make way for others. 
However, with the learned gentle- 
man’s favour, he would venture to take 
fome fhare in the debate, and {peak to 
the queftion before the Houfe, or ra- 
ther to the queftions, for there were 
two of them, one moved by his righe 
honourable friend, the other by the 
noble lord; for though his lordfhip: 
feemed only to confider the latter as. 
an amendment of the former, yet he 
could not be fo far mifled by the word 
‘Sruat,” which was all that the no- 
ble Tord would leave of the originak 
motion, as to debate it merely as am 
amendment. With refpe¢t to the firft 
gueftion, the noble lord had very pru- 
dently paffed it over in filence, as iff 
it contained nothing that called for ar 
argument; or as if it was fo felf-evi- 
dently abfurd as that the Houfe would 
reject it of courfe, without calling 
for any reafon that fhould induce it 
to give a preference to the amendment. 
He wifhed the noble lord had faid 
fomething to prove that the high-bai- 
lif, having taken, and finally clofed 
the poll on the 17th of May, was not 
bound to make a return; in provin 
this, the noble lord would fhew a 
why the Houfe fhould reje¢ét the mo- 
tion of his right honourable friend. 


The noble lord was the declared friend 
of 
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of Mr. Grenville’s bill; and he had 
taken pains to imprefs it deeply on 
the memory of the Houfe, that he 
(Lord North) and his right honoura- 
ble friend (Mr. Fox) had oppofed it, 
to the utmoft of their power, in its 
— through the Houfe: the no- 
le lord extolled the judicature of the 
committees under that bill to the fkies; 
he looked upon it to be the beft public 
judicature that human wifdom could 
devife for the trial of contefted elec- 
tions. And yet the noble lord was 
now endeavouring to keep from the 
jurifdiction of one of thofe committees, 
a cafe that no where could be tried fo 
well. And to what tribunal did he 
want to fend it? to one in every re- 
{pect incompetent to bring it toa legal, 
juft, or equitable decifion—to a tri- 
bunal, the prefiding judge of which 
could not compel the attendance of 
witnefles, could not adminifter an 
oath to them if they attended volun- 
tarily; could not imprifon them if 
they behaved difrefpectfully to him, 
and could not punifh them if they pre- 
varicated. ‘The noble lord indeed had 
obviated thefe difficulties, by faying, 
that whenever the high-bailiff fhould 
fee caufe forit, he might apply to that 
Houfe for affiftance, and no doubt, 
upon fhewing proper grounds for its 
interpofition, would receive it: this 
was very true, and this might anfwer 
fome end during the fitting of parlia- 
ment; but he would be glad to be in- 
formed what the high-bailiff was to do 
during a recefs. ‘The noble lord, by 
keeping the right honourable gentle- 
man froma committee of the Houfe of 
Commons, and fending him to a tri- 
bunal, from which he could not expeé 
a decifion founded in law or equity, 
placed the right honourable gentleman 
and his friends in a very aukward fi- 
tuation; for his lordfhip argued this 
way; “* the Houfe had given up its 
jurifdiction in deciding upon the me- 
rits of contefted eleftions; and has de- 
legated to a committee; therefore, in 
the Houfe you cannot have your caufe 
tried; a committee you fhali not have, 
becaufe you were originally enemies 
to Mr. Grenville’s bill; but you hall 
go to a tribunal which cannot do you 


juftice.” Surely from this mode of 


ee one might conclude that 
e 


the noble lord was the enemy, and 
not the friend of Mr. Grenville’s bill, 
or he would, according to the fpirit 
and principle of it, fend it to the court 
beft conftituted, and moft competent 
to decide in fuch cafes. But the noble 
lord, in proving himfelf the eriemy to 
this bill, did not ftop there; he went 
a great deal further; br he puta cafe, 
in which Mr. Grenville’s bill would 
not anfwer the end for which it was 
framed; for he fuppofed that the com- 
mittee might fit fo long, that the fef- 
fion would be at an end before the feat 
in difpute could be adjudged to any 
one. ‘The noble lord had attempted, 
in one inftance, to prove that the 
King’s writ was not fo abfolute, but 
there might be cafes in which it might 
be difobeyed, at leaft in which it could 
not be obeyed: he fuppofed the theriff 
fhould die on the day on which the 
writ was returnable; or a little time 
before; and he exclaimed, ** What 
would then become of this mighty 
charm of the King’s writ?’ For his 
part, he believed that many would not 
liften to the voice of the charmer, 
charmed he ever fo fweetly; but the act 
of God was not to be adduced as a 
proof that the King’s writ, when com- 
manding a poflibility, might be dif- 
obeyed. ‘The law, however, had fore- 
feen that a fheriff might die, before 
he had concluded his poll; for it had 
provided that in fuch a cafe the fub- 
fheriff fhould continue the poll, and 
not begin it over again; fo that it was 
clear the law did not require that the 
returning officer fhould have any other 
evidence than that of the poll, in 
forming his opinion, what return he 
fhould make; for were it otherwife, 
the fub-fheriff not being bound by the 
votes taken by his deceafed principal, 
would begin the whole de zovo; but 
this was not the cafe; he was by law 
to begin where the fheriff left off; and 
according to the ftate of the poll, part- 
ly meses, te another, partly by himfelf, 
make out his return. His lordfhip 
ufed a varicty of folid arguments in 
fupport of the original motion, which 
we have not room to mention. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


ON THE MEANS OF DISCOVERING THE DISTANCE, MAGNI- 
TUDE, &c. OF THE FIXED STARS, IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE DIMINU- 
TION OF THE VELOCITY OF THEIR LIGHT, IN CASE SUCH A DIMINU- 
TION SHOULD BE FOUND TO TAKE PLACE IN ANY OF THEM, AND SUCH 
OTHER DATA SHOULD BE PROCURED FROM OBSERVATIONS, AS WOULD 
BE FARTHER NECESSARY FOR THAT PURPOSE. BY THE REV. JOHN 
MICHELL, B. D. F, R.S. IN A LETTER TO HENRY CAVENDISH, ESQ. F.R.S. 


AND A. 5S. 


(Continsed from our laft, page 246.) 


24. ogy sme is alfo another circam- 
ftance, from which, perhaps, 
fome little additional probability might 
be derived, with regard to the real 
diftance of a ftar, fuch as that we have 
fuppofed; but upon which however, 
it muft be acknowledged, that no great 
ftrefs can be laid, unlefs we had fome 
better analogy to go upon than we 
have at prefent. ‘lhe circumftance I 
mean is the greater fpecific brightnefs 
which fuch a ftar muft have, in pro- 
ortion as the real diftance is lefs than 
that fuppofed, and wrce verfa; fince, 
in order that the ftar may appear equal- 
ly luminous, its fpecific brightnefs 
muft be as the fourth power of its di- 
ftance inverfely; for the diameter of 
the central ftar being as the cube of 
the diftance between that and the re- 
volving ftar, and their diftance from 
the earth being in the fimple ratio of 
their diftance from each other, the 
apparent diameter of the central ftar 
muft be as the fquare of its real di- 
ftance from the earth, and confequent- 
ly, the furface of a fphzre being as the 
{quare of its diameter, the area of the 
apparent difc of fuch a ftar muft be as 
the fourth power of its diftance from 
the earth; but in whatever ratio the 
apparent difc of the ftar is greater or 
lefs, in the fame ratio inverfely mutt 
be the intenfity of its light, in order 
to make it appear equally luminous. 
Hence, if its real diitance fhould be 
greater or lefs than that fuppofed in 
the proportion of 2 or 3 to 1, the in- 
tenfity of its light muft be lefs or 
greater, in the firft cafe, in the pro- 
portion of 16, or, in the latter of 81 
to I. 
25. According to Monf. Bouguer 
(fee his Traité d’Optique ) the brightnefs 
Lonp. Mac. May 1785. 


of the fun exceeds that of a wax can- 
dle in no lefs a proportion than that 
of 8000 to 1. If therefore the bright- 
nefs of any of the fixed ftars fhould not 
exceed that of our common candles, 
which, as being fomething lefs lumi- 
nous than wax, we will fuppofe in 
round numbers to be only one 10.000dth 
part as bright as the fun, fuch a ftar 
would not be vifible at more than an 
1oodth part of the diftance, at which 
it would be vifible, if it was as bright 
as the fun. Now, becaufe the fun 
would ftill appear, I apprehend as lu- 
minous as the ftar Sirius, when re- 
moved to 400.000 times: his prefent 
diftance, fuch a body, if no brighter 
than our common candles, would only 
appear equally luminous with that ftar 
at 4000 times the diftance of the fun, 
and we might then begin to be able, 
with the beft telefcopes, to diftinguifh 
fome fenfible apparent diameter of it ; 
but the apparent diameters of the ftars 
of the lefs magnitudes would ftill be 
too fmall to be diftinguifhable even 
with our beft telefcopes, unlefs they 
were yet a good deal lefs luminous, 
which may poflibly however be the 
cafe with fome of them; for, though 
we have indeed very flight grounds to 
go upon with regard to the fpecific 
brightnefs of the fixed ftars compares 
with that of the fun at prefent, and 
can therefore only form very uncertain 
and random conjectures concerning it, 
yet from the infinite variety which we 
find in the works of the creation, it is 
not unreafonable to fufpe€t, that very. 
omy | fome of the fixed ftars may 
ave fo little naturai brightnefs in 

proportion to their magnitude, as to 
admit of their diameters having fome 
fenfible apparent fize, when they fhalf 
Tt aome 
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come to be more carefully examined, 
and with larger and better telefcopes 
than have been hitherto in common ufe. 

26. With regard to the fun, we 
know that his whole furface is ex- 
tremely luminous, a very fmall and 
temporary interruption fometimes from 
a few fpots only excepted. This unt- 
verfal and exceflive ee htnefs of the 
whole furface is probably owing to an 
atmofphere, which being luminous 
throughout, and in fome meafure alfo 
tranfparent, the light, proceeding from 
a confiderable depth of it, all arrives 
at the eve; in the fame manner as the 
light of a great number of candles 
would do, if they were placed one be- 
hind another, and their flames were 
fufficiently tranfparent to permit the 
light of the more diftant ones to pafs 
through thofe that were nearer, with- 
out any interruption. 

27. How far the fame conftitution 
may take place in the fixed ftars we do 
not know; probably however it may 
do fo in many; but there are fome ap- 
pearances with regard to afew of them, 
which feem to make it probable, that 
it does not do fo univerfally. Now, 
if I am right in fuppofing the light of 
the fun to proceed from a luminous 
atmofphere, which muf neceflarily 
diffufe itfelf equally over the whole 
furface, and I think there can be very 
little doubt that this is really the cafe, 
this conftitution cannot well take place 
in thofe ftars, which are in fome de- 
gree periodically more and lefs lumi- 
nous, fuch as that in Collo Ceti, &c. 
It is alfo not very improbable, that 
there is fome difference from that of 
the fun, in the conttitution of thofe 
ftars, which have fometimes appeared 
and fometimes difappeared, of which 
that in the conftellation of Caffiopeia 
is a notable inftance. And if thofe 
conjectures are well founded which 
have been formed by fome philofo- 
phers concerning ftars of thefe kinds, 
that they are not wholly luminous, 
or at leaft not conftantly fo, but that 
all, or by far the greateft part of their 
furfaces is fubject to confiderable 
changes, fometimes becoming lumi- 
nous, and at other times being extin- 
guifhed; itis amongtt the ftars of this 


May 
fort, that we are moft likely to meet 
with inftances of a fenfible apparent 
diameter, their light being much more 
likely not to be fo great in propor- 
tion as that of the fun, which, if re- 
moved to four hundred thoufand times 
his prefent diftance, would ftill appear, 
I apprehend, as bright as Sirius, as I 
have obferved above; whereas it is 
hardly to be expected, with any tele- 
{copes whatfoever, that we fhould ever 
be able to diftinguifh a well defined 
difce of any body of the fame fize with 
the fun at much more than ten thoa- 
fand times his diftance. 

28. Hence the greateft diftance at 
which it would be poffible to diftinguith 
any fenfible apparent diameter of a 
body as denfe as the fun cannot well 
greatly exceed five hundred times ten 
thoufand, that is, five million times 
the diftance of the fun; for if the dia- 
meter of fuch a body was not lefs than 
five hundred times that of the fun, its 
light, as has been fhewn above, in 
art. 16, could never arrive at us. 

29. If there fhould really exift in 
nature any bodies, whofe denfity is 


not Jefs than that of the fun, and 


whofe diameters are more than 500 
times the diameter of the fun, fince 
their light could not arrive at us; or 
if there fhould exift any other bodies 
of a fomewhat fmaller fize, which are 
not naturally luminous; of the exift- 
ence of bodies under either of thefe 
circumftances, we could have no in- 
formation from fight; yet, if any 
other luminous bodies fhould happen 
to revolve about them we might itill 
perhaps from the motions of thefe re- 
volving bodies infer the exiftence of 
the central ones with fome degree of 
probability, as this might afford a clue 
to fome of the apparent irregularities 
of the revolving bodies, which would 
not be eafily explicable on any other 
hypothefis; but as the confequences of 
fuch a fuppofition are very obvious, 
and the confideration of them fome- 
what befide my prefent purpofe, I thall 
not profecute them any farther. 

30. The diminution of the velo- 
city of light, in cafe it fhould be 
found to take place in any of the fixed 
ftiars, is the principal phenomenog 
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1785. 
whence it is propofed to difcover their 
diftance, &c. Now, the means by 
which we may find what this diminu- 
tion amounts to, feems to be fupplied 
by the difference which would be oc- 
cafioned in confequence of it, in the 
refrangibility of the light, whofe ve- 
locity fhould be fo diminifhed. For 
let us fuppofe with Sir Ifaac Newton 
(fee his Optics, prop. vi. paragr. 4 and 
s) that the refraction of light is occa- 
fiened by a certain force impelling it 
towards the refracting medium, an hy- 
pothefis which perfeétly accounts for 
all the appearances. Upon this hy- 
pothefis the velocity of light in any 
medium, in whatever dire¢tion it falls 
upon it, will always beara given ratio 
te the velocity it had before it fell up- 
on it, and the fines of incidence and 
refraction will, in confequence of this, 
bear the fame ratio to each other with 
thefe velocities inverfely, ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to this hypothefis, if the fines 
of the angles of incidence and refrac- 
tion, when light paffes out of air into 
glafs, ane in the ratio of 31 to 20, 
the velocity of light in the glafs mutt 
be to its velocity in air in the fame 
proportion of 31 to 20. But becaufe 
the areas, reprefenting the forces ge- 
nerating thefe velocities, are as the 
fquares of the velocities, fee art. 5 and 
6, thefe areas muft be to each other 
as g61 to 400. And if 400 reprefents 
the area which correfponds to ie force 
producing the original velocity of 
light, 561, the difference between 961 
and 400, mutt reprefent the area cor- 
refponding to the additional force, by 
which the light was accelerated at the 
furface of the glafs. 

31. In art. 19, we fuppofed, by 
way of example, the. velocity of the 
light of fome particular ftar to be di- 
minifhed in the ratio of 19 to 20, and 
it was there obferved, that the area re- 
prefenting the remaining force which 
would be neceflary to generate the ve- 
locity 19, was therefore properly re- 
prefented by $2dth parts of the area, 
that fhould reprefent the force that 
would be neceflary to generate the 
whole velocity of light, when undi- 
minifhed. If then we add 561, the 
atea reprefenting the force by which 
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the light is accelerated at the furface 
of the glafs, to 361, the area rapre- 
fenting the force which would have 
generated the diminifhed velocity of 
the ftar’s light, the fquare root of 922, 
their fum, will reprefent the velocity 
of the light with the diminifhed velo» 
city, after it has entered the glafs. 
And the fquare root of g22z being 
30,364, the fines of incidence and re- 
fraétion of fuch light out of air into 
glafs will confequently be as 30,364 
to 19, or what is equal to it, as 31,96 
to 20 inftead of 31 to 20, the ratio of 
the fines of incidence and refraétion, 
when the light enters the glafs with 
its velocity undiminifhed. 

32. From hence a prifm, with a 
{mall refracting angle, might perhaps 
be found to be no very inconvenient 
inftrument for this purpofe: for by 
fuch a prifm, whofe refracting angle 
was of one minute, for inftance, the 
light with its velocity undiminifhed 
would be turned out of its way 33”, 
and with the diminifhed velocity 
35,88 nearly, the difference between 
which being almoft 2’. 53’, would 
be the quantity by which the light, 
whofe velocity was diminifhed, would 
be turned out of its way more than 
that whofe velocity was undiminifhed. 

33- Let us now be fuppofed to 
make ufe of fuch a prifm to look at 
two ftars, under the fame circumftances 
as the tavo {tars in the example above- 
mentioned, the central one of which 
fhould be large enough to diminifh 
the velocity of its light one twentieth 
part, whilft the velocity of the light of 
the other, which was fuppofed to re- 
velve about it as a fatellite, for want 
of fufficient magnitude in the body 
from whence it was emitted, fhould 
{uffer no fenfible diminution at all, 
Placing then the line, in which the 
two faces of the prifm would interfeét 
ezch other, at mght angles to a line 
joining the two ftars; if the thinner 
part of the prifm lay towards the fame . 
point of the heavens with the central 
itar, whofe light would be moft turn- 
ed oat of its way, the apparent di- 
ftance of the ftars would be increafed 
2", 53’ and consequently become 
37’. §3’" inftead of 3’, only, the ap- 
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_parent diftance fuppofed above in art. 


21. On the contrary, if the prifm 
fhould be turned half way round, and 
its thinner part lie towards the fame 
point of the heavens with the revolv- 
mag Om their diftance muft be dimi- 
nifhed by a like quantity, and the 
central ftar therefore would appear 
1/’, 53’ diftant from the other on the 
eppofite fide of it, haying been re- 
moved from its place near three times 
the whole diftance between them. 

34. As a prifm might be made 


‘ufe of for this purpofe, which fhould 


have a much larger refracting angle 
than that we have propofed, efpecially 
if it was conftruéted in the achromatic 
way, according to Mr. Dollond’s prin- 
ciples, not only fuch a diminution, 
as one part in twenty, might be made 
ftill more diftinguifhable; but we 
might probably be able to difcover con- 
fiderably Jefs diminutions in the velo- 
city of light, as perhaps a hundredth, 
a two-hundredth, a five-hundredth, or 
even a thoufandth part «& the whole, 
which, according to what has been 
faid above, would be occafioned by 
{phares, whofe diameters fhould be 
to that of the fun, provided they were 
of the fame denfity, in the feveral 
proportions nearly of 70, 50, 30, and 
22 to 1 refpectively. 

. 35. If fuch a diminution of the 
velocity of light, as that above fup- 
pofed, fhouid be found really to take 
place, in confequence of its gravitation 
towards the bodies from whence it is 
emitted, and there fhould be feveraf 
of the fixed ftars large enough to make 
it fufiiciently fenfible, a fet of obfer- 
vations upon this fubject might pro- 
bably give us fome confiderable infor- 
mation with regard to many circum- 
ftances, of that part of the univerfe, 
which is vifible tous. The quantity 
of matter contained in many of the 
fixed ftars might from hence be judged 
of, with a degree of probability, with- 
in fome moderate limits; for though 
the exact quantity muft ftill depend 
upon their denfity, yet we muft fup- 
pofe the denfity moft enormoufly dif- 
ferent from that of the fun, and more 
fo, indeed, than one can eafily con- 
ceive to take place in fact, to make the 
1 


error of the fuppoféd quantity of mat, 
ter very wide of the truth, fince the 
denfity, as has been fhewn above in 
art. 11 and 12, which is neceflary to 
produce the fame diminution in the 
velocity of light, emitted from dif- 
ferent bodies, ts as the fquare of the 
quantity of matter contained in thofe 
bodies inverfely. 

36. But though we might poflibly 
from hence form ae reafonabie guefs 
at the quantity of matter contained in 
feveral of the fixed ftars; yet, if they 
have no luminous fatellites revolvin 
about them, we fhall ftill be ata lof 
to form any probable judgement of 
their diftance, unlefs we had fome 
analogy to go upon for their fpecific 
brightnefs, or had fome other means 
of difcovering it; there is, however, 
a cafe that may poflibly occur, which 
may tend to throw fome light upon 
this matter. 

37- I have fhewnin my Enquiry 
into the probable Parallax, &c. of the 
Fixed Stars, publifhed in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions for the year 1767, 
the extremely great probability there 
is, that many of the fixed ftars are col- 
le€ted together into groups; and that 
the Pleiades in particular conftitute 
one of thefe groups. Now of the itars 
which we there fee coilected together, 
it.is highly probable, as I have ob- 
ferved in that paper, that there is not 
one in a hundred which does not be- 
long to the group itfelf; and by far 
the greateft part, therefore, according 
to the fame idea, mutt lye within a 
{phere, a great circle of which is of 
the fame fize with a circle, which ap- 
pears to us to include the whole group. 
If we fuppofe, therefore, this circle to 
be about 2°. in diameter, and confe- 
quently only about a thirtieth part of 
the diftance at which it is feen, we 
may conclude, with the higheft degree 
of probability, that by far the greateft 
part of thefe ftars do not differ in their 
diftences from the fun by more than 
about one part in thirty, and from 
thence deduce a fort of fcale of the 
proportion of the light which is pro- 
duced by different ftars of the ; wa 


group or fy fem in the Pleiades at leaft; © 
and, by a fomewhat probable analogy, 
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we may do the fame in other fyftems 
likewife. But having yet no means 
of knowing their real diftance, or f{pe- 
cific brightnefs, when compared sicher 
with the fun or with one another, we 
fhall itill want fomething more to form 
a farther judgement from. 

38. If, however, it fhould be found, 
that amongit the Pleiades, or any other 
like fyftem, there are fome ftars that 
are double, triple, &c. of which one is 
a larger central body, with one or more 
fatellites revolving about it, and the 
central body fhould likewife be found 
to diminifh the velocity of its light; 
and more efpecially, if there fhould 
be feveral fuch inftances met with in 
the fame fyitem; we fhould then be- 

in to have a kind of meafure both of 
the diitance of fuch a fyitem of ftars 
from the earth, and of their mutual 
diftances from each other. And if fe- 
yeral inftances of this kind fhould oc- 
cur in different groups or fyitems of 
ftars, we might alfo, perhaps, begin 
to form fome probable conjetures con- 
cerning the f{pecific denfity and bright- 
nefs of the ftars themfelves, efpecially 
if there fhould be found any general 
analogy between the quantity of the 
diminution of the light and the di- 
ftance of the fyftem deduced from it; 
as, for initance, if thofe ftars, which 
had the createft effect in diminifhing 
the velocity of light fhould in general 
give a greater dittance to the fyftem, 
when fuppofed to be of the fame den- 
fity with the fun, we might then na- 
turally conclude from thence, that 
they are lefs in bulk, and of greater 
fpecitic denfity, than thofe ftars which 
diminifh the velocity of light lefs, and 
wice verfa. In like manner, if the 
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larger ftars were to give us in general 
a greater or lefs quantity of light in 
proportion to their bulk, this would 
give us a kind of analogy, from whence 
we might perhaps form fome judge- 
ment of the fpecific brightnefs of the 
{tars in general; but, at all adventures 
we fhould have a pretty tolerable mea- 
fure of the comparative brightnefs of 
the fun and thofe ftars, upon which 
fuch obfervations fhould be made, if 
the refult of them fhould turn out 
agreeable to the ideas above explained. 
39- Though it is not improbable, 
that a few years may inform us, that 
fome of the great number of double, 
triple ftars, &c. which have been ob- 
ferved by Mr. Herfchel, are fyitems of 
bodies revolving about each other, 
efpecially if a few more obfervers, 
equally ingenious and induftrious with 
himfelf could be found to fecond his 
labours; yet the very great diftance at 
which it 1s not unlikely many of the fe- 
condary ftars may be placed from their 
principals, and the confequently very 
long periods of their revolutions*, 
leave very little room to hope that any 
very great progrefs can be made in this , 
fubject for many years, or perhaps fome™’ 
ages to come; the above outlines, 
therefore, of the ufe that may be made 
of the obfervations upon the double 
ftars, &c. provided the particles of 
light fhould be fubject to the fame 
law of gravitation with other bodies, 
as in all probability they are, and pro- 
vided alfo that fome of the ftars fhould 
be large enough fenfibly to diminifh 
their velocity, will, I hope, be an in- 
ducement to thofe, who may have it 
in their power, to make thefe obfer- 
vations for the benefit of future gene-: 
rations 


* If the fun, when removed to 10.000 000 times his prefent diftance, would ftill appear as 
bright as a {tar of the fixth magnitude, which I apprehend to be pretty near the truth, any fatellite 
revolving round fuch a ftar, provided the ftar was not either of lefs fpecitic brightnefs, or of greater 
denfity than the fun, muft, if it appeared at its greateft elongation, at the diftance of one fecond 
only from its principal, be between three and four hundred years in performing one revolution; and 
the time of the revolution of the very fmall ftar near a Lyra, if itis a fatellite to this latter, and 
its principal is of the fame fpecific brightnefs and denfity with the fun, could hardly be lefs than 
eight hundred years, though 37”/ the diftance at which it is placed frem it, according to Mr. Her- 
{chel’s obfervations, thould happen to be its greateit diftance. ‘Thefe periodical times, however, 
are computed from the above dittances, upon the fuppofition of the ftar, that revolves as a fatellite, 
being very much fmaller than the central one, fo as not to difturb its place fenfibly; for if the two 
ftars fhould contain equal, or nearly equal, quantities of matter, the periodical times might be 
fomewhat lefs, on account of their revolving about their common centre of gravity, in circles of 
little more than half as great a diameter as that in which the fatellite muft revelve upon the ether 
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rations at leaft, how little advantage 
foever we may expect from them our- 
felves; and os. very poflibly fome ob- 
fervations of this fort, and fuch as may 
be made in a few years, may not only 
be fufficient to do fomething, even at 
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prefent, but alfo to fhew, that much ° 
more may be done hereafter, when 

thefe obfervations fhall become more 

numerous, and have been continued 

for a longer period of years. 
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FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
ON THE APPARENT MAGNITUDES OF OBJECTS. 


(Coutinued from page 137+) 


an property of the eye by 
which the apparent magnitude of 
an object is varied, without any alte- 
ration taking place in the angle under 
which it is feen, I fhall now call the 
magnifying power of the eye. This I 
have already explained, and havealfoad- 
vanced that the difference in the apparent 
magnitude of the moon in the horizon 
and on the meridian is chiefly owing to 
this power: and my next obje¢i of in- 
guiry is, whether it does not likewife 
affect telefcopic obfervations. 

In viewing the moon through a re- 
fracting telefcope magnifying twenty 


‘times, if the object glafs be two inches 


or upwards in diameter, fhe will ap- 
pear diftinéter than fhe does to the 
naked eye, but not fo large as might 
be expected from the power of the in- 
firument. The reafon, I apprehend, 
is this, the light being much increafed, 
the magnifying power of the eye, is 
thereby diminified. But if the fame 
telefcope be made to magnify 200 
times with a field of view ten times 
Jefs than before, the quantity of light 
entering the eye, in viewing the fame 
object, will be :coo times lefs than 
with the power of 20. In confequence 
of which, the magnifying power of 
the eye will be increafed. Hence it 
appears, that the aftronomer gains an 
advantage by ufing high magnifying 
wers in his telefcope: the power of 
the telefcope being aflifted by the power 
of the eye. Anda {mall field of view, 
on fome occafions, may be preferable 
to a large one, becaufe the eye there- 
by will receive lefs light without di- 
minifhing the light of the object. 
‘Thofe parts of the eye which we 


have occafion to move almot every 
time we view a different object, obey 
our will inftantaneoufly, but fuch parts 
as we ufe on particular occafions only, 
are not nearly fo much at our com- 
mand. ‘The iris expands the moment 
a ftrong light enters the pupil, and 
contracts as the light diminifhes; we 
can view an object at the diftance of 
fix inches, and the next moment fee 
another at the diftance of fix leagues 
with the utmoft diitinéinefs the eye is 
capable of, without perceiving that the 
cryftalline humor altered its diftance 
with refpe&t to the retina. But ifa 
perfon goes into a room where the 
light is 2 or 3000 times lefs than the 
light he came out of, it will be a con- 
fiderable time before his eyes gain fuch 
a form as may be beft fuited to view 
objects in that fituation. For this 
reafon, thofe telefcopes which mag- 
nify the moft, require the moft time in 
viewing an object, to fee it in the 
moft perfect manner. 

Perhaps it might be of fome ufe to 
know, how much the magnifying 
power of the eye is increafed, when 
the light is leffened in a. given ratio, 
For example, fuppofe the fun on the 
meridian gives 2000 times more light 
than he does in the horizon, and that 
his diameter appears three times lefs 
in the format Mantes than in the lat- 
ter; then, I fay, the eye magnifies 
the object three times, when its light 
is lefiened zooo times. I think this 
point may be determined by obferva- 
tion on the fixed ftars, made with high 
magnifying powers. But this I fhall 
leave to thofe who are provided with 
proper telefcopes, and proceed to exa- 
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mine fome obfervations that are already 
made. 


‘The very ingenious Mr. Herfchel, 


in his paper on the Parallax of Fixed 
Stars, fays*, ‘In fettling the diftances 
of double ftars I have occafionally ufed 
two ways. ‘Thofe that are extreme- 
ly near each other may be eftimated 
by the eye in meafures of their own 
diameters.” 

The other method is by the micro- 
meter. ‘* As I always make the wires 
of my micrometer outward tangents 
to the apparent diameters of the ftars, 
all the meafures muft be underftood to 
include both their diameters.” And, 
in another placet, he fays, ‘* That 
the eftimations made with one tele- 
sone cannot be applied to thofe made 
with another: nor can the eftimations 
made with different powers, though 
with the fame telefcope, be applied to 
each other. Whatever may be the 
caufe of the apparent diameters of the 
ftars, they are certainly not of equal 
magnitude with the fame powers in 
different telefcopes, nor of proportional 
magnitude with different powers of 
the fame telefcope. In my _ inftru- 
ments I have ever found lefs diameter 
in proportion the higher I was able to 
go in power.” 

To account for thefe feeming irre- 
gularities it will be neceflary firft to 
mention, that the apparent diftance 
between two ftars will be increafed in 
proportion to the magnifying power of 
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the telefcope, when they are viewed 
in the fame ftrength of light. 

That when the power is increafed 
the light is decreafed in the inverfe 
ratio of the. fquare of the power: 
wherefore the apparent diftance will be 
increafed in the compound ratio of the 
powers of the eye and telefcope. 

And, ‘** that the diameters of the 
fixed ftars are not proportionally mag- 
nified with higher powers as the pla- 
nets aret.” Fon fig. 2 and ¢4 it 
feems that three times the power about 
doubles the apparent diameter. 

From thefe theorems and obferva- 
tions it will be eafy to account for the 
obfervations of Mr. Herfchel refpeét- 
ing the apparent magnitudes of double 
ftars. For the diftance between two 
ftars increafing fafter by magnifying 
than their magnitudes, the higher the 
magnifying power is with which they 
are viewed the lefs will their apparent 
diameters be when compared with their 
apparent diftance as an 

Hence the apparent magnitude of a 
{tar cannot appear proportional to the 
different powers ufed in the fame te- 
lefcope, when its diftance from another 
ftar is ufed in eftimating or calculating 
that magnitude. Nor will a ftar ap- 
pear of an equal magnitude with equal 
powers in different telefcopes, becaufe 
they may afford different degrees of 
light which will alter the magnifying 
power of the eye. 


NICHOLAS DE L———, 
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EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS MADE WITH ARGAND'S 
PATENT LAMP. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


SIR, 


A® the attention of the world has been much excited by the powerful effects 
of Argand’s Lamp, and as there are many who are defirous of making ufe 
of it provided its advantages were clearly afcertained, I prefume the following 
defcription of the inftrument and its effects will not be unacceptable to the 


public. Your's, &c. 


HE : j sarong confifts of two prin- 
cipal parts, a fountain to contain 


the oil, and the lamp itfelf, Of the 


* Philof, Tranf. Vol. LXXII. p. 99- 


+ Ibid. p 


N. 


former it is unneceffary to fpeak: the 
lamp is conftru¢ted as follows. The 
external part confifts of an upright me- 

tallic 


-102. $f Philof. Tranf. Vol, LXXI. p. 493.. 


§ loid. Vol. LAAII, tab. 4. p. 110, 
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tallic tube one inch and fix-tenths in 
diameter, and three inches and a half 
in Jength, open at both ends. Within 
and concentric to this is fixed another 
tube of about one inch in diameter, 
and nearly of equal length; the fpace 
between thefe two tubes being left 
clear for the paffage of the air. The 
interior tube is clofed at the bottom, 
and contains another fimilar tube a lit- 
tle more than half an inch in diameter. 


‘This third tube is foldered to the bot- 


‘tom of the fecond. It is perforated 


throughout fo as to admit a current of 
air to pafs through it, and the fpace 
between this tube and that which in- 
virons it contains the oil. An inge- 
mious apparatus, containing a piece of 
cotton cloth whofe longitudinal threads 
ere much the thickeft, is adapted 
mearly to fill the fpace into which the 
oil fiows. It is fo contrived that the 
wick may be raifed or deprefied at 
pleafure. When the wick is confi- 


<derably raifed it is feen of a tubular - 


form, and by the fituation of the tubes 
already defcribed is acceffible to the 
air, both by means of the central per- 
foration and the fpace between the ex- 
terior and fecond tube. When the 
wick is lighted, the flame is confe- 
quently in the form of a hollow cy- 
linder, and is exceedingly brilliant. 
It is rendered fomewhat more bright, 
and perfectly fteady, by adapting a glafs 
chimney whofe dimenfions are nearly 
the fame with that of the exterior tube 
firft deferibed. 

I hope this fhort defcription will be 
fufficient to convey an adequate idea 
of the inftrument, and fhall therefore 

roceed to mention its effects. If the 
central hole be ftopped, the flame 
changes from a cyliadiion) to a pyra- 
midical form, becomes. much lefs 
bright, and emits a confiderable quan- 
tity of fmoke. Ifthe whole aperture 
be entirely cr nearly ftopped the com- 
buftion becomes ftill more imperfect. 
‘The accefs of air to the external and 
internal furfaces of the flame -is of fo 
much importance, that a fenfible differ- 
ence 18 perceived when the hand or any 
other flat fubftance is held even at the 
diftance of an inch from the lower 
aperture. ‘There ts acertain length of 
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wick at which the effect of the lam 
is the beft. If the wick be too ‘eatth 
depreffed, the flame, though white and 
brilliant, is fhort; if it be raifed, the 
flame becomes longer, and confequent- 
ly the light more intenfe and vivid. 
A greater increafe of the length, in- 
creafes the quantity of the light, but 
at the fame time the upper part of the 
flame affumes a brown eo and {moke 
is emitted, 

The lamp was filled with oil and 
weighed, it was then lighted and fuf- 
fered to burn fo as to produce the great- 
eft quantity of light without fmoke. 
After burning one hour and fifty-two 
minutes it was extinguifhed, and found 
to have loft 589 grains of its weight. 
Now a pint of the oil weighs 65290 
grains, and cofts fixpence three far- 
things in retail: the lamp therefore 
confumes oil to the value of one penny 
in three hours. It remains to be fhewn 
at what rate per hour the fame quan- 
tity of light might be obtained from 
the tallow candles commonly ufed in 
families. 

The candle called a middling fix, 
weighing upon an average the fixth 

art of a pound avoirdupois, is 10} 
inches long, and 2 inches and ,°; in 
circumference. I have chofen to make 
my comparifon with this candle as be- 
ing, I imagine, moft commonly ufed. 
It is to be underftood that the lamp 
gave its maximum of light without 
{moke. 

The beft method of comparing two 
lights with each other, that I know 
of is this: Place the greater light at 
a confiderable diftance from a white 
paper, the lefs light may be moved 
nearer or farther trom the paper, ac- 
cordingly as the experiment requires. 
If now an angular body, as the moft 
convenient figure, be held before the 
paper it will project two fhadows, thefe 
two fhadows can coincide only in part, 
and their angular extremities will in 
all pofitions but one be at fome di« 
ftance from each other: the fhadows 
being made to coincide in a certain part 
of their magnitude, they will be bor- 
dered with a lighter fhadow, occa- 
fioned by the exclufion of the light . 


from each of the two luminous bodies 


refpectively- 
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refpetively. Thefe lighter fhadows 
in fact are {paces of the white paper 
illuminated by the different luminous 
bodies, and may with the greateft eafe 
be compared together, becaufe at a 
certain point they actually touch one 
another. If the fpace illuminated by 
the lefs light appear brighteft, that 
light is to be removed farther off; and, 
on the contrary, if it be the moft ob- 
feure, that light muft be brought near- 
er the paper. A confiderable degree 
of precifion may be obtained by this 
method of judging of lights, and by 
this method the following compari- 
fons were made. 

The candle was fuffered to burn till 
it wanted fnufiing fo much, that large 
lumps of coaly matter were formed on 
the upper part of the wick. The 
candle then at the diftance of 24 inches 
gave a light equal to that of the lamp 
at the diftance of 129 inches: from 
this experiment it is deduced that the 
light of the lamp was equal to about 
28 candles. ‘The candle was then fnuffed, 
and it became neceflary to remove it 
to the diftance of 67 inches, before 
its light was fo much diminifhed as to 
equal that of the lamp at the before- 
mentiened diftance of 129 inches. 
From this experiment it is deduced 
that the light of the lamp was equal to 
not quite four candles frefh fnuffed. 
Another trial with the lamp at the 
diftance of 131 inches and a half, and 
another candle of the fame fize at the 
diftance of 55 inches gave the lights 
equal. ‘The candle was fuffered to 
burn for fome time, but did not feem 
to want fnufting, yet the light of the 
lamp then appeared to be the ftronger. 
The candle when newly fnuffed, the 
diftances remaining the fame, appeared 
rather to have the advantage of the 
lamp. Thefe numbers give 5% can- 
dies for the light of the lamp, and I 
imagine the lamp to be rather better 
than this upon an average, becaufe 
candles are fuffered to go a much lon- 
ger time without fnufing, and there- 
gre in general give lefs light than was 
exhibited in thefe trials. Another 
trial with the lamp raifed fo as to 
fmoke a little, and the candle wanting 
{nufling, though the form of the wick 

Lonp, Mac. May 1785. 
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had ‘not as yet began to changé, gave 
the proportion of the lamp to the can- 
dle as about 8 tor. We may, there- 
fore, Iiprefume, take 6 middling fixes 
of tallow candles as an equivalent in 
light to the lamp. I tried the lamp 
againft 4 candles lighted up together, 
placed ona diftant table with the lamp, 
I retired till I could juft difcetn the 
letters of a printed book by the light 
of the candles, the lamp being cover- 
ed, I then dire¢ted my affiitant to in- 
tercept the light of the candles and 
fuffer the lamp to fhine on the book’; 
the lamp was the brighteft. , It feemed 
by trials of this kind to be rather bet- 
ter than five candles; but I was not at 
that time aware of ‘the difference of 
the light of tallow candles, according- 
ly as they have been more or lefs re- 
cently fnuffed, and as this method 
does not appear capable of that degree 
of exa¢tnefs and facility the other pof- 
feffes, I did not purfue it. 

From thefe trials it is evident that 
where light beyond a certain quantity 
is wanted, at a given place, thefe 
lamps muft be highly advantageous; 
for the tallow candle being of fix ina 
sound, and burning not quite feven 
eae the lamp is equivalent to a 
pound of thefe candles lighted up for 
feven hours. Now, the expence ot 
the lamp for feven hours is lefs than 
two pence halfpenny, and that of the 
candles eight pence; and if the pro-. 
portion between wax and tallow can- 
dles be attended to, it will be feen 
that the advantages of this lamp for 
illuminating a theatre are very great. 
The wax candles in Covent-Garden 
theatre are about ezghty in number in 
the fconces, and by eftimation may be 
worth about 2l. fterling. An equal 
quantity of light would be afforded by 
fourteen of the patent lamps: for the: 
candles ufed at the theatre do not give 
guite fo much light as a tallow candle 
of fix ina pound. ‘The expence of the 
fourteen lamps for five hours will not 
exceed two fhillings, according to the 
foregoing deduction. 

Mr. Argand is certainly entitled to 
all the honour which his talents for 
philofophical combination have gained ; 
and .in the prefent inftance, his claim 
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as an inventor ought not to be dif- 
puted, though it fhould appear that 
the principle of his lamp was known 


‘and even applied to ufe long ago. 


Every one is acquainted with the ob- 
fervation of Dr. Franklin, concerning 
th: increafe of light produced by join- 
ing the flames of two candles: and 
double candles have actually been made 
for, and ufed by fhoemakers, from 
time immemorial. ‘The lamp of many 
wicks ranged ina right line, and ufed 
by watchmakers, gives a very great 
light for the fame reafon, namely be- 
caufe the flame being of no confidera- 
ble thicknefs has accefs of air through- 
out, and the combutftion is perfectly 
maintained. Whereas in a thick flame 
the white heat or perfect ignition ex- 
tends only to a certain diitance from 
the exterior furface. ‘This is exem- 
lified in a ftriking manner in thofe 
lores flames which iffue from the chim- 
nies of furnaces. "lhefe are luminous 
only to acertain diftance inwards, and 
the interior part confifts of vapour, hot 
indeed, but not on fire, fo that if pa- 
er be held in the centre of the flame 
be means of an iron tube paffed through 
the extericr burning part, the paper 
will not be fet on fire. Mr. Argand 
has propofed the converting a right 
lined wick into a circular one: whe- 
ther this be an advantage or no, ex- 
cept fo far as concerns the convenience 
of having a longer range of conjoined 
flames within a lefs fpace I was de- 
firous of afcertaining. “The refult of 
ry trials are thefe. ° 
‘I tock one of Mr. Argand’s wicks, 
which when cut open longitudinally 
will form a line at the extremity pro- 
pofed to be lighted, meafuring about 
two inches and fix-tenths. ‘This 
wick was placed in a brafs trough, 
fo that the upper edge. of the 
wick was he'd perpendicular by 
the ftrait edge of the trough into 
which oil was put.. The wick was 
then lighted, a it was eafy to raife 
ot lower it above the metallic edge at 
Jeafure, becaufe it adhered by means 
of the oil to the fide of the brafs vef- 
fel. I thus obtained a flame ina right 
line equal in length to the periphery 
of Areand’s flame, and as is the cafe 


in that lamp, I foundit eafy to length- 
en or fhorten the flame, to ane it 
to {moke or burn clear as has been be- 
fore mentioned. ‘The lamp and this 
right lined flame were placed near each 
other, and at the fame height, the 
glafs chimney being taken off the for- 
mer: the flames of both were adjufted 
fo as to emit a fmall quantity of {moke, 
and their lights tried. ‘The experi- 
ment being made by means of the 
fhadows, as before defcribed, their 
lights proved exaétly the fame: but to 
the eye, looking at both lamps toge- 


-ther, the intenfity of Argand’s flame 


appeared contiderably the greateft; that 
is to fay, it dazzled more and left a 
ftronger impreflion when the organ of 
fight was directed to fome other object. 

Before I made this experiment I had 
fome expectation that the long flame 
would be preferable to the circular one, 
becaufe I fuppofed the interior furface 
of the circular flame, could not throw 
out fo much light as it would have 
done if it had been developed and ex- 
pofed. I was even inclined to imagine 
that the greater part of the light of 
Argznd’s lamp is furnifhed by the ex- 
ternal furface of the flame. But the 
equality of the lights in the circulac 
and the right-lined flames, fhews that 
this opinion was ill founded, and that 
flame is in a very high degree tranfpa- 
rent. I therefore direfied my atten- 
tion to the fhadow of a lighted candle, 
and obferved, that when the candle 
does not fmoke, the fhadow is nearly 
the fame as if the candle were not 
lighted; that is to fay, asif there was 
no flame. But, if a piece of glafs be 
held up in the fame light, it wall give 
a fhadow fufficiently fenfible; it there- 
fore intercepts-more of the light than 
flame does. ‘This obfervation accounts 
for the fuperior brightnefs or dazzling 
of Argand’s lamp. For the fight which 
falls on a given portion of the retina 
of the eye from Argand’s lamp is much 
more denfe, becaufe it confilts not only 
of the light from the anterior but like- 
wife from the poflerior part of the 
flame. My ideas on this fubject were 
farther confirmed by an experiment I 
made with the two lamps; I placed the 
right-lined flame in tach a —s 
that 
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1785+ 
that it fhould not, as it did before, 
fhine on the paper by its broad fide, 
but in the direction of its length: the 
comparifon of its light with that of 
Argand’s lamp ftill exhibited equality. 
But the long flame was then much 
more dazzling and bright than that of 
Argand. ‘this circumftance, which 
though highly curious, has not, as I 
know of, been before noticed, at leaft 
with that attention it deferves, may 
be applied to many valuable purpofes; 
one in particular occurs to me that [ 
cannot help mentioning. It fhould 
feem that any proportion of light may 
be had for microfcopic purpofes, by 
means of a long flame placed in the 
direction of the axis of the illuminating 
lens. 

I tried the tranfparency of this long 
flame, placed at right angles, to the ray 
of Argand’s lamp: it gave no fhadow: 
but when its length was placed in the 
direction of the ray, it gave a fhadow 
bordered by two broad, well defined 
bright lines, which I have not yet fuf- 
ficiently examined to be able to give 
any conjecture refpecting them; though 
they are undoubtedly owing to fome 
optical deviation of the rays which 
pafs in the vicinity or through the 
fubftance of the flame. 

Thefe obfervations on the tranfpa- 
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rency of flame fuggeft an improvement 
of which Argand’s lamp is fufceptible. 
Inftead of one ring of flame there may 
be two, three, or more concentric 
rings, with air paflages between them. 
The inner rings will thine through the 
outer with more facility than the pre- 
fent flame does through the glafs chim- 
ney; and it is probable that the rapi- 
dity of the current of air will be in- 
creafed in a high proportion between 
thefe tubes of flame, fo as to increafe 
the vehemence and quantity of the 
ignition, and caufe more light to be 
emitted than would anfwer to the 
mere increafe of the line of wick. 

P. S. Upon looking over this pa- 
per it occurred to me, that the fingular 
fact of the fame candle that gave only 
one twenty-eighth part of the light of 
the lamp, becoming fo bright on be- 
ing {nuffed, as to give more than one 
fourth of the fame light it was com- 
= with (which is feven times as 

right as before) might feem erroneous 
or founded in miftake. I have, there- 
fore, made feveral other experiments 
with fnuffed and anfauffed « candles, 
and am well affured that a candle, newly 
{fnuffed, gives in general more light 
than eight or even nine candles Rat 
have been fuffered to burn undifturbed 
for an hour in a ftill place. 
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JOH NSONITIAN A. 
LETTERS RELATIVE TO DR. JOHNSON. 
(Continued from page 260.) 


L&TTER. Xl. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. BY T. TYERS, ESQ. 


HEN Charles the Second was 
informed of the death of Cow- 
ley, he pronounced, ‘* that he had not 


Jeft a better man behind him in Eng- 


land.” It may be affirmed with truth, 
that this was the cafe when Dr. John- 
fon breathed his laft. Thofe who ob- 
ferved his declining ftateof health du- 
ring the laft winter, and heard his 
complaints, of painful days and fleep- 
lefs nights, for which he took large 
quantities of opium, had no reafon to 
expect that .he could. furvive. another 


feafon of froft and fhow. His con- 
flitution was totally broken, and no 
art of the phyfician or furgeon could 
protract his exiftence beyond the 1gth 
of December. When he was opentd, 
ene of his kidneys was found decayed. 
He never complained of diforder in 
that region; and probably it was not 
the immediate caufe of his diffolution. 
It might be thought that fo ftrong‘and 
mufcular a hody might have lafted 


many yearslonger. For Johnfon drank 
nothing but water, and lemonade (by 
Uu2 way 
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way of indulgence) for many years, al- 
moft uninterruptedly, without the tafte 
of any fermented liquor: and he was 
often abftinent from animal food, and 
kept down feverifh fymptoms by die- 
tetic management. Of Addifon and 
Pope he ufed to obferve, perhaps to 
remind himfelf, that they ate and drank 
too much, and thus fhortened their 
days. It was thought by many, who 
dined at the fame table, that he had 
too great an appetite. ‘This might 
now and then be the cafe, but not tll 
he had fubdued his enemy by famine. 
But his bulk feemed to require now 
and then to be repaired by kitchen 
phyfic. ‘lo great old age not one ina 
thoufand arrives. How few were the 
years of Johnfon in comparifon of 
thofe of Jenkins and Parr? But per- 
haps Johnfon had more of life, by his 
intenfenefs of living. Moft people 
die of difeafe. He was all his life 
preparing himfelf for death: but par- 
ticularly in the lait ftage of his afthma 
and dropfy. ‘* Take care of your 
foul don’t live fuch a life as I have 
done —don’t let your bufinefs or diffi- 
pation make you neglect your fabbath” 
—were now his conttant inculcations. 
Private and public prayer, when his 
vifitors were his audience, were his 
conftant exercifes. He cannot be faid 
to have been weary of the weight of 
exiftence, for he declared, that to pro- 
Jong it only for one year, but not for 
the comfortlefs fenfations he had late- 
ly felt, he would fuffer the amputation 
of a limb. He was willing to endure 
pofitive pain for poffible pleafure. But 
he had no expeétation that nature could 
Jaft much longer. And, therefore, for 
his laft week, he undoubtedly aban- 
doned every hope. of his recovery or 
duration, and cemmitted his foul to 
God. Whether he felt the inftant 
firske of death, and met the king of 
terrors face to face, cannot be known: 
fer ‘* death and the fun cannot be 
looked upon,” fays Rochefoucault. 
Sut the writer of this has reafon to 
«Imagine that when he thought he had 
“made his peace with his Maker, he had 
nothing to fear, He’ has talked. of 
fubmitting to a_viglent death, in a 
good caulz, without. apprehenfions. 
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On one of the laft vifits from his fur- 
geon, who oa performing the puncture 
on his legs, and affured him that he 
was better, he declared, ‘* he felt him- 
felf not fo, and that he did not defire 
to be treated like a woman or a child, 
for that he had made up his mind.” 
He had travelled through the vale of 
this world for more than feventy-five 
years. It probably was a wildernefs to 
him for more than half his time. But 
he was in the poffeflion of reft and 
comfort and plenty, for the laft twen- 
ty years. Yet the bleffings of fortune 
and reputation could not compenfate 
to him the want of health, which pur- 
fued him through his pilgrimage on 
earth. Po? equitem fedet atra cura. 

«¢ For when we mount the flying fteed, 

«¢ Sits gloomy Care behind.’’ 
Of the hundred fublunary things be- 
{towed on mortals; health is ninety- 
nine. He was born with a ferophu- 
lous habit, for which he was touched, 
as he acknowledged, by good Queen 
Anne, whofe piece of. gold he care- 
fully preferved. But even a Stuart 
could not expel that enemy to his 
frame, by atouch. For it would have 
been even beyond the ftroaking power 
of Greatrix, in all his glory, to charm 
it away. ‘Though he feemed to be 
athletic as Milo himfelf, and in his 
younger days performed feveral feats 
of activity, he was to the laft a com- 
vulfionary. Hehas often ftepped afide, 
to let Nature do what fhe would with 
him. His geftures, which were a de- 
gree of St. Vitus’s dance, in the ftreet, 
attracted the notice of many: the ftare 
of the vulgar, but the compaffion of 
the better fort. This writer has often 
looked another way, as the compa- 
nions of Peter the Great were ufed to 
do, while he was under the fhort pa- 
roxyfm. He was perpetually taking 
opening medicines. He could only 
keep his ailments from gaining ground. 

te thought he was worfe for the agi- 
tation of ative exercife. He~ was 
afraid of his diforder’s feizing his 
head, and took all poffible care that 
his underftanding fhould not-be, de- 
ranged. Ovandum cf, ut fit meus fana 
in corpore fano. When. his knowledge 


from. books, and he knew all that 
books 
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books could tell him, is confidered; 
when his compofitions in verfe and 
profe are enumerated to the reader 
(and a complete lift of them whereever 
difperfed is defirable) it muft appear 
extraordinary he could abftraét him- 
felf fo much from his feelings, and 
that he could purfue with ardour the 
plan he laid down of eftablifhing a 
great reputation. Accumulating learn- 
ing (and the example of. Barretier, 
whofe life he wrote) fhewed him how 
to arrive at all fcience. His imagina- 
tion often appeared to be too mighty 
for the mre of his reafon. In the 
preface to his Dittionary, he fays, 
that his work was compofed ‘* amidft 
inconvenience and diftra&tion, in fick- 
nefs and in forrow.” ‘ I never read 
this preface (fays Mr. Horne) but it 
makes me fhed tears.” 

If this memoir-writer poffeffed the 
pen of a Plutarch, and the fubject is 
worthy of that great biographer, he 
would begin his account te his 
youth, and continue it to the lait pe- 
riod of his life, in the due order of 
an hiftorian. What he knows and 
can recollect, he will perform. His 
father (called ‘* gentleman” in the pa- 
rifh regiiter) he fays himfelf, and it is 
alfo within memory, was an old hook- 
feller at Litchfield, and a whig in 
principle. ‘The father of Socrates was 
not of higher extraction, nor of a 
more honourable profeffion. Our au- 
thor was born in that city; and the 
houfe of his birth was a few months 
ago vifited by a learned acquaintance, 
the information of which was grateful 
to the Doétor. It may probably be 
engraved for fome monthly repofitory. 
The print and the original dwelling 
may become as eminent as the manfion 
of Shakfpeare at Stratford, or of Eraf- 
mus at Rotterdam, He certainly matt 
have had a good fchool education. He 
was entered of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, O&. 31, 1728, and continued 
there for feveral terms. By. whofe 
bounty. he was .fupported, may be 
known to enquiry, While he was 
there, he. was.negligent of the college, 
tules and hours, a abfented himfelf 
from fome .of the. leftures, for which: 
When. he. was. reprimanded. and. inter, 
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rogated, he replied with great rudenefs: 
and contempt of the lecturer. Indeed, 

he difplayed an overbearing difpofition 

that would not brook control, and 
fhewed that, like Czfar, he was fitter 
to command than to obey. This dic- 

tatorial fpirit was the leading. feature: 
in his deportment to his. contempora- 

ries. His college themes and: decla- 

mations are ftill remembered; and his. 
elegant tranflation of Pope’s Meffials: 
into Latin verfe found its way into.a 
volume of poems. publifhed: by: one 

Hufbands. In 1735, after haying been 

fome time an ufher to Anthony Black- 

wall, his friends affifted him to fet up 

an academy near Litchfield. Here he 

formed an acquaintance with the late 

Bifhop Green, then an ufher at Litch- 

field, and with Mr. Hawkins Browne. 

As the fchool probably did not anfwer 
his expeétation (for who does not grow 

tired of teaching others, efpecially if 
he wants to teach himfelf?) he refolved 
to come up to London, where every 
thing is to be had for wit and for mo- 

ney (Rome omaia venalia) and to feek. 
his fortune. Hewas accompanied by- 
his pupil Mr. Garrick: and travelled: 
on horfeback tv the metropolis in 

March 1737. 

The time and bufinefs of this jour. 
ney are before the public in fome let. 
ters from Mr. Walmfley, who recom. 
mends Johnfon as a writer of tragedy; 
as a tranflator from the French lan- 
guage; and as.a good fcholar. He, 
brought with him his tragedy of Irene, 
which afterwards took its chance on 
Drury-lane theatre. Luckily he did 
not throw it into the fire, by defign or. 
otherwife, as Parfon Adams did his. 
fEfchylus by miftake. He offered, 
himfelf for the fervice of the bookfel- 
lers; ‘¢ for he: was born for nothing but: 
to write,”— 

‘¢ And from the jeft obf{cene reclaim our youth, 
“© And fet our paffions on the tide of truth.’ 

The hurry of this pen prevents the re. 
colle¢tion of his firft performances, 
But he ufed to call Dodiley his parron, 
becaufe he: madehim, if not fini, yet; 
beft known: by printing and publishing, 
upon. his own judgement, his fatire,. 
called ‘*: London,” which was an imi- 
tation of:ons.of Juvenal, whofe gravi« 
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and feverity of expreffion he pof- 
efled. He there and then difcovered 
how able he was “ to catch the man- 
ners living as they rife.” ‘The poem 
had a great fale, was applauded by the 
public, and praifed by Mr. Pope, who, 
not being able to difcover the author, 
faid <* he will foon be deterré.” In 
1738 he luckily fell into the hands of 
his other early patron, Cave. His 
{peeches for the fenate of Lilliput were 
begun in 1740, and continued for fe- 
veral feffions. ‘They pafied for origi- 
nal with many till very lately. But 
Johnfon, who detefted all injurious 
impofition, took a great deal of pains 
to acknowledge the innocent decep- 
tion. He gave Smollet notice of their 


' unoriginality, while he was going over 


his hiftorical ground, and to be upon 
his guard in quoting from the Lilliput 
Debates. It is within recollection, 
that an animated fpeech he put into 
the mouth of Pitt, in anfwer to the 
parliamentary veteran Horace Walpole, 
was much talked of, and confidered as 

enuine. Members of parliament ac- 
epatdden: that they reckon them- 
felves much obliged for the printed 
accounts of debates of both Houfles, 
becaufe they are made‘to fpeak better 
than they do in the fenate. Within 
thefe few years, a gentleman in a high 
employment under government was at 
breakfaft in Gray’s-Inn, where John- 
fon was prefent, and was commending 
the excellent prefervation of the fpeeches 
of both Houfes, in the Lilliput De- 
bates. He declared, he knew how to 
appropriate every {peech without a fig- 
nature; for that every perfon fpoke in 
chara¢ter, and was as certainly and as 
eafily known as a {peaker in Homer or 
in Shakfpeare. ‘* Very likely, Sir 
(faid Johnfon, afhamed of having de- 
ceived him) but I wrote them in the 
garret where I then lived.” His pre- 
deceffor in this oratorial fabrication 
was Guthrie; his fucceffor in the Ma- 
gazine was Hawkefworth. It is faid, 
that to prove himfelf equal to this em- 
ployment (but there is not leifure for 
the adjuftment of chronology) in the 
judgement of Cave, he undertook the 
life of Savage, which he afferted (not 
incredible of him) and valued himfelfi 

5 


upon it, that he wrote in fix and thirty 
hours. In one night he alfo compofed, 
after finifhing an evening in Holborn, 
his Hermit of Teneriff. He fat upa 
whole night to compofe the preface to 
the Preceptor. 

His eye-fight was not good; but he 
never wore {peétacles, not on account 
of fuch a ridiculous vow as Swift made 
not to ufe them, but becaufe he was 
affured they would be of no fervice to 
him. He once declared, that he ** ne- 
ver faw the human face divine.” He 
faw better with one eye than the other, 
which however was not like that of 
Camoens, the Portuguefe poet, as ex- 

reffed on his medal. Latterly, per- 
aps, he meant to fave his eyes, and did 
not read fo much as he otherwife 
would. He preferred converfation to 
books ; but a driven to the refuge 
of reating by being left alone, he then 
attached himfelf to that amufement. 
** "Vill this year (faid he to an intimate) 
I have done tolerably well without 
fleep, for I have been able to read like 
Hercules.” But he picked and culled 
his companions for his mignight hours; 
*< and chofe his author as he chofe his 
friend.” ‘The mind is as faftidious 
about its intellectual meal as the appe- 
tite is as to its culinary one; and it is 
obfervable, that the difh or the book 
that palls at one time is a banquet at 
another. By his innumerable quota- 
tions you would fuppofe, with a great 
scape that he muft have read more, 
ooks than any man in England, and 
have been a mere book worm: but he 
acknowledged that fuppofition was a 
miftake in his favour. He owned he 
had hardly ever read a book through. 
The pofthumous volumes of Mr. Harris 
of Salifbury (which treated of fubjects 
that were congenial with his own pro- 
feffional ftudies) had attra€tions that 
engaged him to the end. Churchill 
ufed to fay, having heard perhaps of 
his confeflion, as a boaft, that ‘* if 
Johnfon had only-read a few books, 
he could not be the author of his own 
works.” His opinion however was, 
that he who reads moft has the chance 
of knowing moft; but he declared, 
that the perpetual tafk of reading was 
as bad as the flavery in the mine, or the 
labour 
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tion: but it did not go on. 


1785. 
labour at the oar. He did not always 
give his —m unconditionally of 
the pieces he had even pernfed, and 
was competent to decide upon. He 
did not choofe to have his fentiments 
generally known; for there was a great 


eagernefs, efpecially in thofe who had, 


not the pole-itar of judgement to di- 
re&t them, to be taught what. to think 
or to fay on literary performances.— 
«« What does Johnfon fay of fuch a 
book ?” was the queftion of every day. 
Befides, he did not want to increafe 
the number of his enemies, which his 
decifions and criticifms had created 
him; for he was generally willing to 
retain his friends, to whom, and their 
works, he beftowed fometimes too 
much praife, and recommended be- 

ond their worth, or perhaps his own 
efteem. But affeétion knows no bounds. 
Shall this pen find a place in the pre- 
fent page to mention, that a fhamelefs 
Ariftophanes had an intention of taking 
him off upon the ftage as the Rehear- 
fal does the great Dryden? When it 


came to the notice of our exafperated 


man of learning, he conveyed fuch 
threats of vengeance and perfonal pu- 
nifhment to the mimic, that he was 
glad to pares no farther. ‘The reve- 
rence of the public for his charater af- 
terwards, which was increafing every 
year, would not have fuffered him to 
be the object of theatrical ridicule. 
Like Fame in Virgil, «wires acguirit 
eundo. Inthe year 1738 he wrote the 
Life of Father Paul, and publifhed pro- 
pofals for a tranflation of his Hittory 
of the Council of Trent by fubfcrip- 
Mr. Ur- 
ban even yet hopes to recover fome 
fheets of this tranflation, that were in 
a box under St. John’s-Gate; more 


_certainly once placed there, than Row- 


ley’s poems were in the cheit in a tower 
of the church of Brittol. 

Night was his time for compofition. 
Indeed, he literally turned night into 
day, noétes vigilabat ad ipfum mane; but 
not like Tigellius in Horace. Per- 
haps he never was a good fleeper, and 
(while all the reit of the world was in 
bed) he chofe his lamp, in the words 
of Milton, 





In midnight hour, 


Were feen in fome high lonely tower. 
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He wrote and lived perhaps at one 
time only from day to day, and (ac- 
cording to vulgar expreffion) from 
fheet to fheet. ir. Cheyne reprobates 
the practice of turning night into day, 
as pernicious to mind and body. Jor- 
tin has fomething to fay on the vigils 
of a learned man, in his Life of Eraf- 
mus, ‘* As he would not fleep when 
he could, nothing but opium could 
procure him repofe.” ‘There is caufe 
to believe, he would not have written 
unlefs under the preflure of neceflity. 
Magifter artis ingenique largitor venter, 
fays Perfius. He wrote to live, and 
luckily for mankind lived a great ma- 
ny years to write. All his pieces are 
promifed for a new edition of his works 
under the infpection of Sir John Haw- 
kins one of his executors, who has un- 
dertaken to be his biographer. John~ 
fon’s high tory principles in church 
and ftate were well known. But nei- 
ther his Prophecy of the Hanover 
Horfe, lately malicioufly reprinted, 
nor his political principles or conver- 
fations, got him into any perfonal dif- 
ficulties, nor prevented the offer of a 
penfion, nor his acceptance. Rara 
temporum felicitas, ubi Jentire que velis, 
et, gue fentias dicere licet. ‘The pre- 
fent royal family are winning the hearts 
of all the friends of the houfe of Stu- 
art. ‘There is here neither room nor 
leifure to afcertain the progrefs of his 

ublications, though, in the idea of 
henftone, it would exhibit the hiftory 
of his mind and thoughts. 

He was employed by Ofborne to 
make a catalogue of the Harleian li- 
brary. Perhaps, like thofe who ftay 
too long on an errand, he did not 
make the expedition his employer ex- 
petted, from whom he might deferve 
a gentle reprimand. The fact was, 
when he opened a book he liked, he 
could not reftrain from reading it. The 
bookfeller upbraided him in a grofs 
manner, and, as tradition goes, gave 
him the lye direct, though our cata~ 
logue-maker offered at an excufe.— 
Johnfon turned the volume into a wea- 
pon, and knocked him down, and told 
him, ‘* not to be in a hurry to rife, 
for when he did, he propofed kicking 
him dowa itairs,” sm ee the lye di- 

rect 
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ret may be punifhed ad modum reci- 
prextis, as the law gives no fatisfaction. 
His account of the collection, and the 
wradts that are printed in quarto vo- 
lumes, ‘were well received by the pub- 
dic. Ofhis folio labours in his Eng- 
lith Di€tionary a word muft be faid;s 
‘bat there is not room for much. ‘The 
delineation of his plan, which was 
eemed a beautiful compofition, was 
infcribed to Lord Chefterfeld, no doubt 
with permiflion, whilft he was fecre- 
tary of ftate. It was at this time, he 
faid, he aimed at elegance of writing, 
and fet for his emulation the Preface 
of ‘Chambers to his Cyclopedia. John- 
fim undoubtedly expected beneficial 
patronage. It fhould feem that he was 
m the acgaaintance of his lordthip, 
and that he had dined at his table, by 
an allufion to him ina letter to his fon, 
printed by Mrs. Stanhope, and which 
he himfelf would have been afraid to 
sublith. Whilft he was ineffeCtually 
Leltooln the ‘Graces in the ear of his 
fon, he fet before him the flovenly 
behaviour of our author at his table, 
whom he acknowledges as a great ge- 
nius, but points him out as a rock to 
avoid, and confiders him only as “* a 
refpeCtable Hottentot.” When the 
book came out, Johnfon took his re- 
venge, by faying of it, ‘* that the in- 
ftructions to his fon ingulcated the 
manners of a dancing fatter, and the 
morals of a proftitute.” Within this 
year or two he obferved (for anger isa 
fhort-lived paflion) that, bating fome 
improprieties, it contained good di- 
rections, and was not a bad fyftem of 
education. But Johnfon probably did 
not think fo highly of his own ap- 
yearance as of his morals. For, on 
being afked if Mir. Spence had not paid 
him avifit? ‘* Yes (favs he) and he 
probably may think he vifited a bear.” 
‘* Johnfon (fays the author of the Life 
of Socrates) is a literary favage.” 
** Very likely (replied Johnfon ;} and 
Cooper (who is as thick as long) is a 
literary Panchinello.” 

It does not appear that Lord Chefter- 
field thewed any fubftantial proofs of 
approbation to our philologer, for that 
was the profeffional title he chofe. A 
fmal] prefent he would have difdained, 
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Johnfon was not of a tempér to put 
up with the affront of difappointment. 
He revenged himfelf in a letter to his 
lordthip, written with great acrimony, 
and renouncing all acceptance of fa- 
vour. It was handed about, and pro- 
bably will be publithed, for /itera /crip. 
ta manét. He ufed to fay, ‘* he was 
miftakéen in his choice of a patron, 
for he had fimply been endeavouring 
to gild a rotten poft.” 

Lord Chefterfield indeed commends 
and recommends Mr. Johnfon’s Dic- 
tionary in two or three numbers of the 
World. ‘* Not words alone pleafed 
him.” «© When I had undergone 
(fays the compiler) a long and fa- 
tiguing voyage, and was juft getting 
into port, this lord fent out a fmall 
cock-boat to pilot me in.” The 
agréement for this great work was for 
fifteen hundred pounds. This was a 
large bookfeller’s venture at that time : 
and it is in many fhares. Robertfon, 
Gibbon, and a few more, have raifed 
the price of manufcript copies. In the 
courfe of fifteen years, two and twen- 
ty thoufand pounds have been paid to 
four authors. Johnfon’s world of 
words demands frequent editions. His 
titles of Dector of Laws from Dublin 
and from Oxford (both of which came 
to him unafked and unknown, and only 
not unmerited); his penfion from the 
King, which 1s to be confidered as a 
fewatd for his pioneering fervices in 
the Englifh language, and by no 
means as a bribe; gave him confe- 
quence, and made the Dictionary and 
its author more extenfively known. 
it i9 a royal fatisfa€tion to have made 
the life of a learned man more com- 
fortable to him. 

“¢ Theft ate imperial works, and worthy kings.”* 

Lord Corke, who would have been 
kinder to him than Stinliopé (if he 
could) as foon as it came out, prefent- 
ed the Didtionary to the Academy della 
Crufca at Florence, in 1755. Even 
for the abridgement in ottavo, which 
puts it into every body’s hands, he 
was paid to his fatisfa€tien, by the li- 
betality of his bookfellers. His _ re- 
putation is as great for compiling, di- 
gefting, and afcertaining the Englith 
language, as if he had oe 
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His Grammar in the beginning of the 
work was the beft in our language, in 
the opinion of Goldfmith. During 
the printing of his Dittionary, the 
Ramblers came out periodically; for 
he could do more than one thing at a 
time. He declared that he wrote them 
by way of relief from his application to 
his Di€tionary, and for the reward. 
He has told this writer, that he had 
no expectation they would have met 
with fo much fuccefs, and been fo 
much read and admired. What was 
amufement to him, is inftruétion to 
others. Goldfmith declared, that a 
fyftem of morals might be drawn from 
thefe efflays: this idea is taken up and 
executed by a publication in an alpha- 
betical feries of moral maxims. 

The Rambler is a great tafk for one 

rfon to accomplifh, fingle-handed. 
For he was affifted only in two efflays 
by Richardfon, two by Mrs. Carter, 
and one by Mifs Talbot. His Idlers 
had more hands. ‘The World, the 
Connoiffeur (the Gray’s Inn Journal an 
exception) the Mirror, the Adventurer, 
the Old Maid, all had help-mates, 
The toilet as well as the thelf and table 
have thefe volumes, lately republifhed 
with decorations. Shenttone, his fel- 
low collegian, calls his ftyle a learned 
one. ‘There is indeed too much Latin 
in his Englifh. He feems to have 
caught the infectious language of Sir 
Thomas Brown, whofe works he read, 
in order to write his life. ‘Though it 
cannot be faid, as Campbell did of his 
own laft work, that there is not a hard 
word in it, yet he does not rattle 


' through hard words and italk through 


polyfyllables, to ufe an expreflion of 
Addifon, as in his earlier produétions. 
His ftyle, as he fays of Pope, became 
fmoothed by the fcythe, and levelled 
by the roller. It pleafed him to be 
told by Dr. Robertfon, that he had 
read his Diétionary twice over. If he 
had fome enemies beyond and even on 
this fide of the Tweed, he had more 
friends. Only he preferred England 
to Scotland. As it is cowardly to in- 
fault a dead lion, it is hoped, that as 
‘death extinguifhes envy, it alfo does 
Lonp, Mac. May 1785. 
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ill-will: ** for Britifh vengeance wars 
not with the dead.” 

It were to be wifhed, he had not 
pronounced, in his Hebridian ‘Tour, 
whatever particular provocation was 
before him, that ‘* a Scotchman muft 
be a fturdy moralift, who does not pre- 
fer Scotland to truth.” An inadver- 
tent expreffion, in the Houfe of Lords, 
on the imputed cowardice of the Ame- 
ricans, accelerated them into enemies 
and heroes. If Johnfon’s accufation 
had been more confined, a Caledonian, 
like Wotton’s ambaffador, might have 
been permitted to exaggerate for the 
honour of his country. But it was 
taken for a national reflection, never 
to be forgiven nor forgotten: and it is 
confidered as a breach of the union at 
leaft between Johnfon and Scotland : 
the dead cannot fend a negociator int 
their caufe. ‘To fay the truth, John- 
fon confeffed at laft, that the Scotch 
would never forgive him for publifh- 
ing that book. But he never wifhed 
he had not written it. 

The well-known fhort epigram of 
Cleiveland*, againft our fifter king- 
dom, is more malignant than all that 
Johnfon has faid or written. 

He gave himfelf very much to com- 
or friends for the laft years of 

is life (for he was delivered from the 
daily labour of the pen, and he wanted 
relaxation) and they were eager for the 
advantage and reputation of his con- 
verfation. Therefore he frequently 
left his own home (for his houfehold 
gods were not numerous or fplendid 
enough for the reception of his great 
acquaintance) and vifited them both 
in town and country. ‘This was par- 
ticularly the cafe with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale (ex uno difce omnes) who were 
the moft obliging and obliged of all 
within-his intimacy, and to whom he 
was introduced by his friend Murphy. 
He lived with them a great part of 
every year. He formed at Streatham 
aroom fora library, and increafed by 
his recommendation the number of 
books. Here he was to be found (him. 
felf a library) when a friend called upon 
him; and by him the friend was fire 

X x te 


* «© Had Cain been Scot, God would have chang’d his dooity 


«« Not fore’d him wander, but cenfin’d him home." 
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to be introduced to the dinner-table, 
which Mrs. Thrale knew how to fpread 
with the utmoft plenty and elegance; 
and which was ae adorned with fuch 
guefts, that to dine there was epalis 
accumbere divum. Of Mrs. Thrale, if 
mentioned at all, lefs cannot be faid, 
than that in one of the lateft opinions 
of Johnfon, ‘“ if fhe was not the wifeft 
woman in the world, fhe was undoubt- 
edly one: of the wittieft.” She took 
or caufed fuch care to be taken of him, 
during an ifllnefs of continuance, that 
Goldfmith told her, ‘* he owed his 
recovery to her attention.” She taught 
him to lay up fomething of his income 
every yeaf. Befides a natural vivacity 
in converfation, fhe had reading enough, 
and the gods had made her poetical. 
*« The Three Warnings” (the fubject 
fhe owned not to be original) are high- 
ly interefting and ferious, and literally 
come home to every body’s breaft and 
bofom. ‘The writer of this would not 
be forry if this mention could follow 
the lady to Venice. At Streatham, 
where our philologer was alfo guide, 
philofopher, and friend, he paffed 
much time. His inclinations here 
were confulted, and his will was a 
law. With this family he made ex- 
curfions into Wales and to Brighthelm- 
fton. Change of air and of place 
were grateful to him, for he loved vi- 
ciffitude. But he could not long en- 
dure the illiteracy and rufticity of the 
country, for woods and groves, and 
hill and dale, were not his fcenes: 
‘© Tower’d cities pleafe us then, 
«© And the bufy hum of men.”’ 

On hearing that this literary lady 
(one of the joys of his own life) was 
likely to be courted into matrimony a 
fecond time, Johnfon fet himfelf to 
prevent it, and wrote her a letter, as 
tull of friendfhip as her heart was of 
affection: to which, or to a fecond 
letter of the objurgatory kind, it is 
faid, fhe made a fpirited reply. He 
offered, ill as he was, to travel to her 
to Bath, with all poffible expedition, 
to expoftulate with her, and to obtain 
only an hour’s converfation, with the 
hope of diffuading her from her incli- 
nations. “ Can live be controll’d by 
advice?” Hardlyever, ‘Then, “ Let 


Cupid and Hymen agree!” Johnfon 
was afked about the letter in print, that 
is addreffed to her and figned with his 
name: which occafions the prefent ex- 
travagance of this pen. He faid, it 
exhibited his opinion, but had not 
two fentences together as he wrote 
them. He faid, ‘* it was an adumbra- 
tion of his letter.” 

But the greateft honour of his life 
was from a vifit that he received from 
a great perfonage in the library of the 
Queen’s palace—only it was not from 
a King of his own making. Johnfoa 
on his return repeated the converfation, 
which was much to the honour of the 

reat perfon, and was as.well fupported 
as Lewis the X1Vth could have conti- 
nued with Voltaire. He faid, he only 
wanted to be more known, to be more 
loved. ‘They parted, much pleafed 
with each other. If it is not an im- 

ertinent ftroke of this pen, it were 
to be wifhed that one more perfon had 
conveyed an enquiry about him durin 
his laft illnefs. ** Every body has left 
their names, or wanted to know how 
I do (fays he) but ————.” In his 
younger days he had a great many ene- 
mies, of whom he was not afraid. 


** Afk you what provocation I have had ? 
«* The trong antipathy of good or bad.’’ 
Churchill, the puiffant fatirift, chal, 
lenged Johnfon to combat: fatire the 
weapon, Johnfon never took up the 
gauntlet or.replied, for he thought it 
unbecoming him to defend himfelf 
againft an author who might be re- 
folved to have the laft word. He was 
content to let his enemies feed upon 
him as long as they could. This wri- 
ter has heard Churchill declare, ** that 
he thought the poems of * London,’ 
and ¢ The Vanity of Human Withes,’ 
full of admirable verfes, and that all 
his compofitions were diamonds of the 
firft water.” But he wanted a fubjet 
for his pen and for raillery, and fo in- 
troduced Pompofo into his defcrip- 
tions. . ** For, with other wife folks, 
he fat up with the ghof.” Our au- 
thor, who had too implicit a confidence 
in human teftimony, followed the 
newfpaper invitation to Cock-lane, ¥ 
order to detect the impoftor, or, if! 
proved a being of an higher order, an 
appcaret 
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1785. 
appeared in a queftionable fhape, to 
talk with it. Pofterity muft be per- 
mitted to fmile at the credulity of that 
period. Johnfon had otherwife a vul- 
nerable fide; for he was one of the 
few Nonjurors that were left, and it 
was fappofed he would never bow the 
knee to the Baal of Whiggifm. This 
reign, which difdained profcription, 
began with granting penfions (without 
requiring their pens) to learned men, 
: Jolinfon was unconditionally offered 
one; but fuch a turn was given to it 
the laft mentioned fatirical poet, 
that it might have made him angry or 
odious, or both. Says Churchill, 
amongit other paffages very entertain- 
ing to a neutral reader, 


«« He damns the penfion that he takes, 
s* And loves the Stuart he forfakes.’’ 


Not fo faft, great fatirit—for he had 
now no friends at Rome. In the fport 
ef converfation, he would fometimes 
take the wrong fide of a queition, to 
try his hearers, or for his own exer- 
tions. But this may do mifchief fome- 
times. For, without aiming at ludi- 
crous quotation, ‘* he could difpute on 
both fides, and confute.” Among 
thofe he could truft himfelf with, he 
would enter into imaginary combat 
with the whigs, and has now and then 
fhook the principles of a flurdy revo- 
fationiit. All ingenious men can find 
arguments for and againft every thing: 
and if their hearts are not good, they 
may do mifchief with their heads. On 
all occafions he preffed his antagonift 
with fo ftromg a front of argument, 
that he generally prevented his retreat. 
“ Every body (faid an eminent de- 
teftor of impofto:s) muft be cautious 
how they enter the lifts with Dr. John- 
fon.” He wrote many political tra¢ts 
fince his penfion.’ Perhaps he would 
not have written at all, uniefs impeli- 
éd by gratitude. But he wrote his 
genuine thoughts, and imagined him- 
felf contending on the right fide. A 
great parliamentary character feems to 
tefolye all his American notions into 
the vain expectation of rocking a man 
in the cradle of a child. Johnfon re- 
counted the number of his opponents 
with indifference. He wrote for that 


government which had been generaus 
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to him. He was tog proud to call 
upon Lord Bute, or leave his name at 
his houfe, though he was told it would 
be agreeable to his lordfhip, for he 
faid he had performed the greater dif- 
ficulty, for he had taken the penfion. 

The laft popular work, to him an 
eafy and a pleafing one, was the wri- 
ting the lives of our poets, now re- 
printed in four oftavo volumes. He 
finifhed this bufinefs fo much-to the 
fatisfaction of the bookfellers that they 
prefented him a gratuity of one hun- 
dred pounds, having paid him three 
hundred pounds as his price. The 
Knaptons made Tindal a large prefent 
on the fuccefs of his fare A of 
Rapin’s hiftory. But an unwritten 
fpace muft be found for what Johnfon 
did refpecting Shakfpeare. For the 
writer and reader obferve a diforder of 
time in this page. He took fo many 
years to publith his edition, that his 
fubfcribers grew difpleafed and clamo- 
rous for their books, which he might 
have prevented. For he was able to 
do a great deal ina little time. Though 
for collation he was not fit. He could 
not pore long on a text. It was Co- 
lumbus at the oar. It was on moft 
literary points difficult to get himfelf 
into a willingnefs to work. He was 
idle, or unwell, or loth to at upon 
compulfion. But at laft he tried to 
awake his faculties, and, like the le- 
thargic porter of the caftle of Indo- 
lence, ** to roufe himfelf as much, as 
roufe himfelf he can.” He confeffed 
that the publication of his Shakfpeare 
anfwered to him in every refpectt. He 
had a very large fubfcription. 

Dr. Campbell, then alive in Say 
fquare, who had a volume in his hand, 
pronounced, that the preface and notes 
were worth the whole fubfcription 
money. You would think the text 
not approved or adjufted by the pait or 
prefent editions, and requiring to be 
fettled by the future. It is hoped 
that the next editors will have read all 
the books that Shakfpeare read: a pro- 
mife our Johnfon gave, but was not 
able to perform. 

The reader is apprized, that this 
memoir is only a ketch of life, man- 
ner, and writings— 


X x2 Tp. 
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*¢ In every work regard the writer’s end ; 

*¢ For none can campafs more than they intend.’* 
It looks forwards and backwards almoft 
at the fame time. Like the nightin- 
gale in Strada, ‘* it hits imperfeét ac- 
cents here and there.” Hawkefworth, 
one of the Johnfonian fchool, upon 
being afked, whether Johnfon was an 
happy man, by a gentleman who had 
been jet introduced to him, and 
wanted to know every thing about 
him, confeffed, that he looked upon 
him as a moft miferable being. ‘The 
moment of enquiry was probably about 
the time he loit his wife, and fent for 
Hawkefworth, in the moft earneft 
manner, to come and give him confo- 
Jation and his company.—*‘ And fkreen 
me from the ills of life!” is the con- 
clufion of his fombrous poem on No- 
vember. In happier moments (for 
who is not fubject to every tkyey in- 
fluence, and the evil of the hour?) he 
would argue, and prove it in a fort of 
differtation, that there was, generally 
and individually, more of natural and 
moral good, than of thecontrary. He 
afferted that no man could pronounce 
he did not feel more pleafure than mi- 
fery. Every body would not anfwer 
in the affirmative; for an ounce of 
pain outweighs a pound of pleafure. 
There are people whe with they had 
never been born—to whom life is a 
difeafe—and whofe apprehenfions of 
dying pains and of futurity embitter 
query thing, The reader muft not 
think it impertinent to remark, that 
johnfon did not choofe to pafs his 
whole life in celibacy, Sachers the 
raifing up a pofterity may be a debt 
and duty all men owe to thofe who 
have lived before them, ‘The fuppofi- 
tion of his having had a daughter was 
groundlefs, Mrs. Johnfon never had 
a child after her marriage with the 
Doétor, nor, from her advanced age, 
was fuch an event probable, When 
fhe was gone, he loft his hold on life, 
for he never married again, He has 
expreffed a furprife that Sir Ifaac New- 
ton continued totally unacquainted 
with the female fex, which is afferted 
by Voltaire, from the information of 
Chefelden, and is admitted to be true. 
Yor curiofity, the firt and moft durable 
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May 


of the paffions, might have led himto 
overcome that inexperience. This pen 
may as well finith this laft point in the 
words of Fontenelle, that Sir Ifaac 
never was married, and perhaps never 
had time to think of it. Whether the 
fun-fhine of the world upon our au; 
thor raifed his drooping fpirits, or 
that the lenient hand of time removed 
fomething from him, or that his health 
meliorated by. mingling more with the 
crowd of mankind, or not, he how- 
ever apparently acquired more chear- 
fulnefs, and became more fit for the 
labours of life and his literary funétion. 
But he certainly did not communicate 
to every intruder every uneafy fenfa- 
tion of mind and body, Who, it may 
be afked, can determine of the pleafure 
and the pain of others? True and fo- 
lemn are the lines of Prior, in liis So- 
lomon : 

‘¢ Who breathes muft fuffer, and who thinks 

mui? mourn ; 

‘© And healone is bleft, who ne’er was born.”* 
Johnfon thought he had no right to 
complain of his lot in life, or of hav- 
ing been difappointed: the world had 
not ufed him ill: it had not broke its 
word with him: it had promifed him & 
nothing : he afpired to no elevation; 
he had fallen from no height. Lord 
Gower endeavoured to obtain for him, 
by the intereft of Swift, the mafterhip 
of a grammar {chool of {mall income, 
for which Johnfon was not qualified by 
the ftatutes to become a candidate. 
His lordfhip’s letter, publifhed fome 
years. ago, is to the honour of the fub- 
jet, in praife of his abilities and in- 
tegrity, and in commiferation of his 
dittreffed fituation. The younger War- 
ton, by hisinflaence, procured for him 
the honorary degree of Matter of Arts 
at Oxford, on the conclufion of his 
Dictionary. 

Johnfon wifhed, for a moment, to 
fill the chair of a profeffor, at Oxford, 
then become vacant, but he never ap- 
plied for it. He was offered a goad 
living, by Mr. Langton, if he would 
accept it, and take orders: but he chofe 
not to put off his lay habit. He would 
have made an admirable library-keeper: 
like Cafaubon, Magliabechi, or Bent- 
ley. But he belonged to the wend at 
arg 
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darge. ‘Talking on the topic of what 
his inclinations or faculties might have 


led him to have been, had he been bred. 


to the profeflion of the law, he has 
{aid he fhould have wifhed for the of- 
fice of Mafter of the Rolls. He gave 
into this idea in table-talk, partly fe- 
rious and partly jocofe, for it was only 
a manner ~ had of defcribing himfelf 
to his friends without vanity of his 
parts (for he was above being vain) or 
envy of the honourable ftations en- 
gaged by other men of merit. He 
would corre¢t any compofitions of his 
friends (habes confitentem) and dictate 
‘on any fubje&t on which they wanted 
information. He could have been an 
orator, if he would. On account of 
his intimacy with Dr. Dodd, for whom 
he made a bargain with the bookfel- 
lers for his edition of the Bible, he 
wrote a petition to the crown for mer- 
cy, after hiscondemnation. ‘The let- 
ter he compofed for the tranflator of 
Ariotto, that was fent to Mr. Haftings 
in Bengal, is efteemed a mafter-piece. 
Dr. W , of Winchefter, talked of 
it as the very beft heever read. He 
could have been eminent, if he chofe it, 
in letter-writing ; a faculty in which, 
according to Sprat, his Cowley excell- 
ed. His epittolary and confidential 
correfpondence would make an agree- 
able publication, but the world will 
never be trufted with it. He wrote as 
well in verfe as in profe. ‘Though he 
compofed fo harmonioufly in Latin 
and Englith, he had no ear for mufic: 
and though he lived in fuch habits of 
intimacy with Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
and once intended to have written the 
lives of the painters, he had no eye, 
nor perhaps tafte, for a picture, nor a 
landfcape. He renewed his Greek 
fome years ago, for which he found 
no o¢cafion for twenty years. He 
owned that many knew more Greek 
than himfelf; but, that his Grammar 
would fhew he had once taken pains. 
Sir William Jones, one of ¢he moft en- 
lightened of the fons of men, as John- 
fon defcribed him, has often faid, he 
knew a great deal of Greek. With 
French authors he was familiar. He 
had lately read over the works of Boi- 
leay. He amuied himfelf, very lately, 
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with tranflating into Latin verfe many 
ms: and had read 


of the Greek epigra 
over the Expedition of Xenophon, and 
the Iliad of Homer. He took care to 
keep up all his ftock of learning of all 
forts, and, in the words of Queen 
Elifabeth, <* to rummage up his old 
Greek.” 

He paffed a judgement on Sherlock’s 
French and Englith letters, and told 
him there was more French in his 
Englifh, than Englifh in his French, 
His curiofity would have led him ta 
read Italian, even if Baretti had not 
been his acquaintance. Latin was. as 
natural to him as Englifh. He feemed 
to know the readieft roads to know- 
ledge, and to languages their conduc- 
tors. He made fuch progrefs in the 
Hebrew, in a few felons, that fur- 
prized his guide in that tongue. In 
company with Dr. Barnard and the 
fellows at Eaton, he aftonifhed them 
all with the difplay of his critical, claf- 
fical, and profodical treafures, and alfa 
himfelt, for he protefted on his return, 
he did not know he was fo rich. 

Chriftopher Smart was at firft well 
received by Johnfon. ‘This writer. 
owed his acquaintance with our au- 
thor, which lafted thirty years, to the 
introduction of that bard. Johnfon, 
whofe hearing was not always good, 
underftood he called him by the name 
of Thyer, that eminent fcholar, libra- 
rian of Manchefler, and a Nonjuror. 
This miftake was rather beneficial than 
otherwife to the perfon introduced. 
Johnfon had been much indifpofed all 
that day, and repeated a pfalm he had 
juft tranflated, during his affliction, into 
Latin verfe, and did not commit to 
paper. For fo retentive was the me- 
mory of this man, that he could al- 
ways recover whatever he lent to that 
faculty. Smart in return recited fome. 
of his own Latin compofitions. He 
had tranflated with fuccefs, and to Mr. 
Pope’s /atisfaion, his St. Cecilian Ode. 
Come when you would, early or late, 
for he defired to be called from bed, 
when a vifitor was at the door; the 
tea-table was fureto be fpread, Te ve- 
niente die, Te decedente.—With tea he 
cheered himfelf in the morning, with 
tea he folaced himfelf in the evening ; 
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for in thefe, or in equivalent words, 
he expreffed himfelf in a printed letter 
to Jonas Hanway, who had juft told 
the public, that tea was the ruin of the 
nation, and of the nerves of every one 
who drank it. The pun ~ ae his fa- 


vourite liquor he heard with. a fmile. 
Though his time feemed to be befpoke, 
and quite. engrofled, it is certain his 
houfe was open to all his acquaintance, 
new and old. His amanuenfis has 
given up his pen, the printer’s devil 
has waited on the ftairs for a proof 
fheet,, and the prefs has often ftood 
fill. His vifitors were delighted and 
inftraéted. No fubject ever came amifs 
to him. He could transfer his thoughts 
from one thing to another with the 
moft accommodating facility. He had 
the art, for which. Locke was famous, 
of leading people to talk on their fa- 
vourite fubje¢ts, and on what they 
knew heft. By this he acquired a great 
deal of information. What he once 
heard he rarely forgot. They gave 
him their beft converfation, and he 

enerally made them pleafed with them- 
felves, for endeavouring to pleafe him. 
Poet Smart ufed to relate, ** that the 
firft converfation with him was of fuch 
variety and length, that it began with 
poetry and ended at fluxions.” He 
always talked as if he was talking upon 
eath. He was the wifeit perfon, and 
had the moft knowledge in ready cath, 
this writer had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with.—Here a little paufe 
muft be endured. ‘The poor hand that 
holds the pen is benumbed by the froft 
us much as by a torpedo. It is cold 
within, by the fire-fide, and a white 
world abroad. His reader has a mo- 
ment's leifure to cenfure or commend 
the harveft of anecdote that is brought 
in, for his fake; and if he has more 
reading than ufual, may remark for or 
againft it in the manner of the Cardi- 
nal to Aricfto: ‘* All this may be 
true, extraordinary, and entertaining ; 
but where the deuce did you pick it 
all up? The writer, perhaps, comes 
within the proverbial obfervation, that 
the inquifitive perfon ends often in the 
charaéter of the tell-tale.-—Johnfon’s 
advice was confulted on all occafions. 
He was known to be a good cafuitt, 


May 
and therefore had many cafes for his 
judgement. It is notorious, that fome 
men had the wickednefs to over-reach 
him, and to injure him, till they were 
found out. Lauder was of the num- 
ber, who made, at the time, all the 
friends of Milton his enemies. There 
is nobody fo likely to be impofed 
upon as a goodman. His converfa- 
tion, in the judgement of feveral, was 
thought to be equal to his correét wri- 
tings. Perhaps the tongue will throw 
out more animated expreffions than the 
pen. He fatd the moft common things 
in the neweft manner. He always 
commanded attention and regard. His 
perfon, though unadorned with drefs, 
and even deformed by negle&, made 
you expect fomething, and you was 
hardly ever difappointed. His man- 
ner was interefting: the tone of his 
voice, and the fincerity of his expref- 
fions, even when they did not capti- 
vate your affections, or carry convic- 
tion, prevented contempt. It muft be 
owned, his countenance, on fome oc- 
cafions, refembled too much the me- 
dallic likenefs of Magliabechi, as ex- 
hibited before the printed account of 
him by Mr. Spence. No man dared 
to take liberties with him, nor fatl 
contradict him; for he could repel any 
attack, having always about him the 
weapons of ridicule, of wit, and of ar- 
gument. No man was profane, or 
obfcene, in his company; and none 
could leave his converfation without 
being wifer or better. 

It muft be owned, that fome, who 
had the defire to be admitted to him, 
thought him too dogmatical, and as 
exacting too much homage to his opi- 
nions, and came no more. For, they 
faid, while he prefided in his library, 
furrounded by his admirers, he would, 
** like Cato, give his little fenate 
laws.” He had great knowledge in 
the fcience of human nature, and of 
the fafhions and cuftoms of life, and 
knew the world well. He had often 


in his mouth this line of Pope, 

*¢ The proper ftudy of mankind 1s man.” 
He was defirous of furveying life in 
all its modes and forms, and in all cli- 
mates. ‘Twenty years ago he offered 
to attend his friend Vanfittart to Ben- 


gal, 








, who was invited there to make a 
ortune; but it did not take place. 
He talked much of travelling into Po- 
Jand, to obferve the life of the Pala- 
tines, the account of which ftruck his 
curiofity very much. His Raffelas, it 
is reported, he wrote to raife a purfe 
of pecuniary affiftance to his aged mo- 
ther at Litchfield. ‘The firft title of 
his manufcript, was ‘* Prince of Ethi- 
opia.” But, as he had ereted a hif- 
tory of Seged King of Ethiopia, in his 
Ramblers, he changed it to Abyffinia. 
He had formerly tranflated an account 
of thofe countries, written by a French 
Jefuit. 

Mr. Bruce is expected to give us a 
hiftory of both thefe countries. ‘The 
happy valley he would hardly be able 
to find in Abyflinia. Dr. Young ufed 
to fay, ** that Raflelas was a lump of 
wifdom.” He there difplays an un- 
common capacity for remark, and 
makes the beft ufe of the defcription 
of travellers. It is an excellent ro- 


‘mance. But his Journey into the 


Weftern Iflands is an original thing. 
He hoped, as he faid, when he came 
back, that no Scotchman had any right 
to be angry with what he wrote. It 
is a book written without the affiftance 
of books. He faid, “* it was his with 
and endeavour not to make a fingle 
quotation.” His curiofity muft have 
been exceflive, and his ftrength unde- 
cayed, to accomplifh a journey of fuch 
length, and fubject to fuch inconve- 
nience. His book was eagerly read. 
One of the firft men of the age told 
Mr. Garrick, ‘* that he would forgive 
Johnfon all his wrong notions refpect- 
ing America, on account of his wri- 
ting that book.” He thought himfelf 
the hardier for travelling. He took a 
tour into France, and meditated ano- 
ther into Italy or Portugal, for the 
fake of the climate. But Dr. Brock- 
jefby, his friend and phyfician (and 
who that knows him can with for more 
companionable and more profeffional 
knowledge?) conjured him, by every 
argument in his power, not to go 
abroad in the ftate of his health; but 
that if he was refolved on the firft, 
and wifhed for fomething additional 
t2 bis income, defired he would per- 
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mit him to accommodate him out of 
his fortune with one hundred pounds 
a-year, during his travels, to be paid 
by inftalments, 

“© Ye little ftars hide your diminifhed heads,’” 
The reply to this generofity was to 
this effet: ‘* ‘That he would not be 
obliged to any perfon’s liberality, but 
to his King’s.” ‘The continuance of 
this defign to go abroad, occafioned 
the application for an increafe of pen- 
fion, that is fo honourable to thofe 
who applied for it, and to the Lord 
Chancellor, who gave him leave to 
draw on his banker for any fum. 

It is juft come to the know- 
ledge of this narrator, that Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton offered Johnfon his purfe 
of one hundred guineas (homos erit hnic 
guoque); but it was not accepted, ** for 
(faid Johnfon) I am worth fifteen hun- 
dred pounds!” A fum of money that 
would Jaft longer than the whole half- 

uinea that Parfon Adams boafted was 
Fificient for all his charges and ex- 
po. The reader, if he is in a good 

umour, may not diflike the compa- 
rative allufion. Adams, for the mo- 
ment, was richer than Johnfon. 

With the courage of a man, John- 
fon demanded to know of Brocklefby, 
if his recovery was impoffible? Being 
anfwered in the affirmative; “ then 
(fays he) I will take no more opium, 
and give up my phyficians.” 

re laft te fait, if I am worfe, I 
cannot go; if I am better, I need not 
go; but if I continue neither better 
nor worfe, I am as well where I am,” 
The writer of this fketch could with 
to have committed to memory or paper 
all the wife and fenfible things 5 oi 
dropped from his lips. If the one 
could have been Xenophon, the other 
was a Socrates.—His benevolence to 
mankind was known to all who knew 
him. ‘Though fo declared a friend to 


the Church of England, and even a. 


friend to the Convocation, it affuredly 
was not in his with to perfecute for 
fpeculative notions. He ufed to fay, 
he had no quarrel with any order of 
men, uniefs they difbelieved in reve- 
lation and a future ftate. He would 
indeed have fided with Sacheverell 
againit Daniel Burgefs, if he a 
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the Church was in danger. His hand 
and his heart were always open to 
charity. The objects under his own 
roof were only a few of the fubjects 
for relief. He was at the head of fub- 
féription in cafes of diftrefs, His 
guinea, as he faid of another man of 
@ bountiful difpofition, was always 
ready. He wrote an exhortation to 
public bounty. He drew up a paper 
to recommend the French prifoners, in 
the laft war but one, to the Englifh 
Benevolence; which was of fervice. 
He implored the hand of benevolence 
for others, even when he almoft feem- 
ed a proper object of it himfelf. 

Like his hero Savage, while in eom- 

y with him, he is fuppofed to have 
oie ftrolled about the ftreets al- 
moft houfelefs, and as if he was obliged 
to go without the chearful meal of the 
day, or to wander about for one, as 
jsereported of Homer. If this were 
true, it is no wonder if he was an un- 
known, or uninquired after, for a 
long time: 
** Slow rifes worth by poverty depreffed.’* 


When once diftinguifhed, as he ob- 
ferves of Afcham, he gained admirers. 
He was fitted by nature for a critic. 
His Lives of the Poets (like all his 
biographical pieces) are well written. 
He gives us the pulp without the 
hufks. He has told their perfonal hi- 
ftory very well. But every thing is 
not new. Perhaps what Mr. Steevens 
helped him to, has increafed the num- 
ber of the beft anecdotes. But his cri- 
ticifms of their works are of the moft 
worth, and the greateft novelty. His 

erfpicacity was very extraordinary. 
Fe was able to take meafure of every 
intellectual obje&t; and to fee all 
around it. If he chofe to plume him- 
felf as an author, he might on account 
of the gift of intuition, 


«« The brighteft feather in the eagle’s wing.” 


He has been cenfured for want of tafte 
or good nature, in what he fays of 
Prior, Gray, Lyttelton, Hammond, and 
others, and to have praifed fome pieces 
that nobody thought highly of. It 
was a fault in our critic too often to 
take occafion to fhew himfelf fuperior 
to his fubje¢t, and alfo to trample upon 
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it. "There is no umes about tafte, 
Perhaps Johnfon, who {poke from his 
laft feelings, forgot thofe of his youth. 
The love verfes of Waller and others 
have no charms for old age. Even 
Prior’s Henry and Emma, which pleafed 
the old and furly Dennis, had no charms 
forhim. Of Gray, he always fpoke 
as he wrote, and called his poetry arti- 
ficial. If word and thought go toge- 
ther, the Odes of Gray were not to 
the fatisfattion of our critic. But 
what compofition can ftand this fharp- 
fighted critic? He made fome frefh 
obfervations on Milton, by placing 
him in a new point of view: and if he 
has fhewn more of his excellencies than 
Addifon does, he accompanies them 
with more defeéts. He took no critic 
from the fhelf, neither Ariftotle, Boffu, 
nor Boileau. He hardly liked to quote, 
much lefs to fteal. He drew his judge- 
ments from the principles of human 
nature, of which the Rambler is full, 
before the Elements of Criticifm by 
Lord Kaims made their appearance. 

It may be inferted here,. that John- 
fon, foon after his coming to London, 
had thought of writing a hiftory of the 
revival of learning. ‘The bookfellers 
had more fervice to offer him. But 
he never undertook it. ‘The proprie- 
tors of the Univerfal Hiftory wifhed 
him to take any part in that volumi- 
nous work. But he declined their of- 
fer. His laft employers wanted him 
to undertake the life of Spenfer. But 
he faid, Warton had left little or no- 
thing for him to do. A fyftem of 
morals next was propofed. But per- 
haps he chofe to promife nothing more. 
He thought, as, like the running horfe 
in Horace, he had done his beft, he 
fhould give up the race and the chace. 
His charaéter for learning lifted him 
into fo much confequence, that it oc- 
cafioned feveral refpectable writers to 
dedicate their wales to him. This 
was to receive more reverence than he 
paid, Murphy (to whom he was 
obliged, as he often faid, for many fo- 
cial happineffes) addreffed to him an 
imitation of a fatire of Boileau: and 
Gold{mith- dedicated a comedy to him, 
and praifed him for what, as he ex- 
plained it, Johnfon would like to be 
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praifed—* his piety and his wit.” His 
dependent, Levett, died fuddenly un- 
der his roof. He preferved his name 
from oblivion, by writing an epitaph 
for him, which fhews that his poetical 
fire was not extinguifhed, and is fo 
appropriate, that it could belong to no 
other perfon in the world. Johnfon 
faid, that the remark of appropriation 
was juft criticifm: his friend was in- 
duced to pronounce, that he would not 
have fo good an epitaph written for 
himfelf. Pope has nothing equal to 
it in his fepulchral poetry. When he 
dined with Mr. Wilkes, at a private 
table in the city, their mutual alterca- 
tions were forgot, at leaft for that day. 
Johnfon did not remember the fharpnefs 
of a paper againft his defcription or 
definition of an alphabetical point ani- 
madverted upon in his Dictionary by 
that man of acutenefs; who, in his 
turn, forgot the feverity of a pam- 
phlet of Johnfon. All was, during 
this meal, a reciprocation of wit and 
ood humour. During the annual con- 
teftin the city, Johnfon confeffed, that 
Wilkes would make a very good cham- 
berlan. When Johnfon (who had faid 
that he would as foon dine with Yack 
Ketch as with Fack Wilkes) could fit 
at the fame table with this patriot, it 
may be concluded he did not write his 
animofities in marble.—Johnfon was 
famous for faying what are called good 
things. Mr. Bofwell, who liftened to 
him for fo many years, has probably 
remembered many. He mentioned 
many of them to Paoli, who paid him 
the laft tribute of a vifit to his grave. 
If Johnfon had as good eyes as Bof- 
well, he might have feen more trees 
in Scotland, perhaps, than he mentions. 
This is not the record-office for his 
fayings: but a few mutt be recollected 
kere. For Plutarch has not thought 
it beneath his dignity to relate fome 
things of this fort, of fome of his he- 
toes. ‘* Pray, Dr. Johnfon (faid fome- 
body) is the mafter of the manfion at 
Streatham a man of much converfation, 
or is he only wife and filent ?’—** He 
ftrikes (fays Johnfon) once an hour, 
and I fuppofe itrikes right.” Mr. 
Thrale left him a legacy, and made 
him an executor. It came to John- 
fon’s ears, that the great bookfeller in 
Lonp. Mac. May 1785. 


the Strand, on receiving the aft ma- 
nufcript fheet of his DiGtionary, had 
faid, ** Give Johnfon his money, for 
I thank God [ have done with him.” 
The philologer took care that he fhould 
receive his compliments, and be in- 
formed, “ he was extremely glad he 
returned thanks to God for any thing.” 

Mr. Garrick ufed to relate an inci- 
dent, with great humour, but without 
psc, mimickry (of which perhaps 
e was the inventor, and the inheri- 
tance went to Foote, fays the commu- 
nicator, who defired it might have a 
place here) that made a good ftory as 
he told it. Johnfon was once befet 
with queftions, by fomebody, about 
the merits of the tragedy of Douglas, 
that had juft made its public appear- 
ance. After fubmitting to hear fome 
favourite defcriptive paflage, which 
the reciter praifed to the ftkies, igno- 
rantly or hypocritically, he was afked, 
if there ever had been written lines fo 
tranfcendently excellent by any other 
poet? To get rid of the importunity, 
Johnfon impetuoufly replied; ** Yes, 
by many a man—by many a woman— 
and by many achild.” ‘This anfwer 
immediately checked the enthufiafm of 
the querift. On reporting this deci- 
fion at a table, it was afferted in com- 
pany, that Johnfon took an opportu- 
nity of faying this again, to a very 
eminent fcholar at Edinburgh, whom 
he made an enemy by it. 

This opinion of our critic was not 
meant as a feverity againft Douglas ; 
for he had faid, <* he thought it as 
good a firft play as he had read.” Gray 
commended it exceffively. It accord- 
ingly holds its rank at the theatre. Its 
merits, and the great performance of 
the character of Lady Randolph by 
Mrs. Siddons, who is above praife, 
bring it into frequent reprefentation, 
and occafion clapping hands ahd weep- 


ing eyes. Johnfon received, in the 


courfe of the laft year, a long and 
agreeable vifit from this a¢trefs. On 
his being afked afterwards, if he could 
not wilh to compofe a part ina new 
tragedy (Euripides and Voltaire wrote 


plays when they were older than John-" 
fon) to difplay her powers? He re- 


plied, ‘* Mrs. Siddons excels in the 
pathetic, for which I have no talent.” 
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Then, fays his friend, imperial trage- 
dy muft belong to you (alluding to his 
Irene.) Johnfon fmiled. 

Well known is the rude reproof he 
gave to a talker, who afferted, that 
every individual in Scotland had lite- 
rature. (By the by, modern ftatefmen 
do not wifh that every one in the 
King’s dominions fhould be able to 
write and read.) ‘* ‘The general learn- 
ing of the Scotch nation (faid he, in a 
bad humour} refembles the condition 
of a fhip’s crew, condemned to fhort 
allowance of provifions; every one has 
a mouthful, and nobody a belly full.” 
Of this enough. His fize has been de- 
{cribed to be large: his mind and per- 
fon both in a large fcale. His face 
and features are happily preferved by 
Reynolds and by Nollikens. His elo- 
cution was energetic, and, in the words 
of a great fcholar in the north, who 
did not like him, he fpoke in the Lin- 
colnfhire diale&. His articulation be- 
came worfe, by fome dental lofies. 
But he never was filent on that ac- 
count, nor unwilling to talk. It ne- 
ver was faid of him, that he was over- 
taken with liquor, a declaration Bifhop 
Hoadly makes of himfelf. But he 
owned that he drank his bottle at a 
certain time of life. Lions, and the 
fierceft of the wild creation, drink no- 
thing but water. Like Sclomon, who 
tried fo many things for curiofity and 
delight, he rencunced ftrong liquors ; 
(ftrong liquors, according to Fenton, 
of all kinds, were the averiion of Mil- 
ton;) and he might have faid, as that 
King is made to 3 by Prior, 

«¢ I drank, 1 lik’d it not, ’twas rage, twas noife, 
‘+ A airy fcene of tranfitory joys.’’ 
His temper was not naturally fmooth, 
but feldom boiled over. It was worth 
while to find out the mollia tempora 
andi. "The words xugarum contemptor 
fell often from him in a reverie. When 
afked about them, he faid, he appro- 
riated them from a preface of Dr. 
Hody. He was defirous” of feeing 
every thing that was extraordinary in 
art or nature; and to refemble his Im- 
lac in his moral romance of Raffelas. 
It was the fault of fortune that he did 
not animadvert on every thing at home 
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and abroad. He had been upon the 
falt-water, and obferved fomething of 
a fea-life: of the uniformity of the 
fcene, and of the ficknefs and turbu- 
lence belonging to that element, he 
had felt enough. He had feen a little 
of the military life and difcipline, by 
having paffed whole days and nights 
in the camp, and in the tents, at War- 
ley Common. He was ‘able to make 
himfelf entertaining in his defcription 
of what he had feen. A fpark was 
enough to illuminatehim. ‘The Giant 
and the Corfican Fairy were objects of 
attention to him. ‘The riding-horfes 
in Aftley’s amphitheatre (no new pub- 
lic amufement, for Homer alludes to 
it) he went to fee; and on the fire- 
works of Torri he wrote a Latin poem, 
The ftudy of humanity, as was inju- 
rioufly faid of the great Bentley, had 
not made him inhuman. He never 
wantonly brandifhed his formidable 
weapon. He meant to keep his ene- 
mies off. He did not mean, as in the 
advice of Radcliffe to Mead, “ to 
bully the world, left the world fhould 
bully him.” He feemed to be a man 
of great clemency to all fubordinate 
beings. He faid, ** he wouid not fit 
at a table, where a lobfer had been 
roafted alive was one of the difhes.” 
His charities were many; only not fo 
extenfive as his pity, for that was uni- 
verfal. An evening club, for three 
nights in every week, was contrived 
to amufe him, in Effex-ftreet, found. 
ed, according to his own words, ‘* in 
frequency and parfimony;” to which 
he gave a fet of rules, as Ben Jonfon 
did his /eges convivales at the Devil 
‘Tavern.—Johnfon afked one of his 
executors, a few days before his death 
(which, according to his will, he ex- 
pected every day) ** Where do you in- 
tend to bury me?” He anfwered, * In 
Weftminiter- Abbey.” —** Then (con- 
tinued he) place a ftone over my grave 
(probably to notify the fpot) that my 
remains may not be difturbed.*” ‘Who 
will come forth with an infcription 
for him in the Poets’ Corner? Who 
fhould have thought that Garrick and 
Johnfon would have their latt fleep to- 

gether; 
It 


* His words, we believe, were, *‘ If my friends think it worth while to give me a ftone, let it be 





placed over me, fo as wo protect my body.’ At the moment he might think of Shak{peare’s epitaph 
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_ It nmft be told, that a diffatisfaétion 
was exprefied in the public papers, 
that he was not buried with all poffible 
funeral rites and honours. In all pro- 
ceflions and folemnities, fomething 
will be forgotten or omitted. Here 
no difrefpe¢t was intended. ‘The exe- 
cutors did not think themfelves jufti- 
fied in doing more than they did. For 
only a little cathedral fervice, accom- 
anied with lights and mufic, would 
a raifed the price of interment. In 
this matter, fees run high: they could 
not be excufed; and the expences were. 
to be paid from the property of the 
deceafed. His funeral expences amount- 
ed to more than two hundred pounds. 
Future monumental charges may be 
defrayed by the generofity of fubfcrip- 
tion: the whole coft will be more than 
the laft mentioned fum. 

It were to be wifhed he could have 
written his own epitaph with proprie- 
ty. None of the lapidary infcriptions 
by Dr. Freind have more merit than 
what Johnfon wrote on Thrale, on 
Goldfmith, and Mrs. Salifbury. By 
the way, one of thefe was criticifed, 
by fome men of learning and tafe, 
from the table of Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
and conveyed to him in a round robin. 
Maty, in his Review, praifes his Latin 
epitaphs very highly. ‘This fon of 
ftudy and of indigence died worth above 
feventeen hundred pounds: Milton 
died worth fifteen hundred. His le- 

to his black fervant Frank is no- 
ble and exemplary. Milton left in his 
hand-writing the titles of fome future 
fubjeéts for his pen: fo did Johnfon. 

The bookfellers gave it out, as a 
piece of literary news, that he had an 
inclination to tranflate the lives of 
Plutarch from the Greek. It appears 
from his literary memorandum book, 


that this was one of the tafks he aflign-_ 


ed himfelf. He had cut out fo much 
for himfelf, that many more years of 
life ‘would not have concluded thefe 
Herculezii jabours. The winter before 
he died, he taiked ferioufly of a tran- 
flation of Thuanus, as atafk of no ex- 
traordinary labour. 

It was forgot to be told, that twenty 
years ago he gave an abitra¢t, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, of Mr. Tytler’s 
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book, in vindication of Mary Queen 
of Scots, at the inftigation of an old 
acquaintance. Probably he thought 
her innocent of the charge of writing 
the letters to Bothwell. 

But he confeffed, that her letting 
Bothwell run away with her, and the 
marrying him afterwards, was ve 
profligate and indefenfible. ‘This wri- 
ter cannot avoid giving the claffical 
reader (Dryden’s Virgil lying upon his 
table) a parallel adventure (for, fays 
Voltaire, there are examples of every 
thing in this world) of Dido the Queen 
of Carthage, who was ruined by love 
(as much as the defiring and the de- 
firable Mary of Scotland) and followed 
her paramour /Eneas into the cave, 
where and when, fays poetical hiftory, 
“¢ She call’d it marriage, by that fpecious name 
** To veil the crime, and fanétify the fhame.’’ 

‘* That the ceremonies were fhort, we 
may believe (fays Dryden) for Dido 
was not only amorous, but a widow.” 

‘He compofed the preface to the Po- 
ems of Mifs Williams, to Sully’s Me- 
moirs, to Macbean’s Claffical Geogra- 
phy, and to Adams on the Globes. 

He had a large, but not a fplendid 
library, near 5000 volumes. Many 
authors, not in hoftility with him, 
ores him with their works. But 

is ftudy did not contain half his books. 
He poffeffed the chair that belonged to 
the Ciceronian Dr. King of Oxford, 
which was given him by his friend 
Vanfittart. It anfwers the purpofes of 
reading and writing, by night or by 
day; and is as valuable in all refpects 
as the chair of Ariofto, as delineated 
in the preface to Hoole’s liberal tran- 
flation of that poet. Since the round- 
ing of this period, intelligence is 
brought, that this literary chair is pur- 
chafed by Mr. Hoole. Relicks are 
venerable things, and are only not to 
be worfhipped. On the readiny-chair 
of Mr. Speaker Cnflow a part of this 
hiftorical fketch was written. 

Johnfon died by a@ quiet and filent 
expiration, to ufe his own words on 
Milton: and his funeral was f{plendidly 
and numerouily attended. The friends 
of the Doctor were happy on his eafy 
departure, for they apprehended he 
might have died hard. At the end of 

Y y ? this 
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this fketch, it may be hinted (fooner 
might have been prepoffeffion) . that 
Johnfon told this writer,.for he faw 
he always had his eye and his ear upon 
him, that at fome time or other he 
might be: called upon to affift a poft- 
humous account of him. 

A hint was giver to our author, a 
few years ago, by this rhapfodift, to 
write his own kife, left fomebody fhould 
write it forhim. He has reafon to 
believe, he -has left a manufcript bio- 
graphy behind him. His. executors, 


LETT 
SIR, 


WHEN I fee money and plea- 
fure becoming every day more, and 
virtue and learning every day I¢fs, the 
pee of my countrymen, I cannot 

elp deploring the lofs of a veteran in 
the little phalanx of the learned, which 
was formed when we were a great peo- 
ple, and made our enemies fear and 
envy us, whilft at the fame time they 
could not withhold their efteem. 
Allow me to lay on the altar of Bri- 
tifh fame the following claflical tribute 
of incenfe to the manes of Dr, John- 
fon, from a man. grown old in ttudies 
congenial to the good man who ts the 
fubject of his eulogy. 
M. S. 
SAMUELIS JOHNSONI, LL. Ds 

Viri fuba¢ti & firmi ingenii, 

In literis Anglia ornamenti, 

Cui non vita erepta, fed mors 

Donata effe videtur ; 
(Etfi fit & erit lu€tuofa amicis, 
Matura forfan fibi 
Sed acerba patrix, 
Gravis bonis omnibus :) 
Ne diutius videret Britanniam,y 
V yes Nem petulanter oppretiam, 
Ardentem invidia Senatum, 
Sceleris nefarii principes reos, 
Civitatem eam denique 
In omni genere deformatam, 
In qua ipfe florentiffima 
. Multum omnibus gloria przttitit. 
Obiit anno ztatis feptuagetimo lexto 
Decembris M DCC LX XXiV- 
G. :§. 
He, who wifhes to flrow thefe purple 
flowers,on the grave of Johnfon, flat- 
vers himfelf that they are fuch as the 
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May 
all honourable men, will fit in judge- 
ment upon his papers. ‘Thuanus, Bu- 
chanan, Huerius, and others, have 
been their own hiftorians. 

‘The memory of fome people, fays 
Mably very lately, “‘ is their under- 
ftanding.” ‘This may be thought, by 
fome readers, to be the cafe in point. 
Whatever anecdotes were farnifhed by 
memory, this pen did not choofe to 
part with to any compiler. His little 
bit of gold he has worked into. as 
much gold leaf as he could. 


ER Ith. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 24. 


venerable old man to whom they are 
dedicated would have approved of, as 
coming from Scotland, where flattery 
on this fubject was not to be expetted. 

It was the misfortune of Johnfon, 
and. of his contemporaries, to be born 
as it were out of due time, and to fur- 
vive the age of erudition, which he 
himfel€ enriched and adorned; and he 
faw, and many of thefe ftill fee, labo- 
rious attention to the unfolding the 
principles of fcience and of literature 
yielding 
ftyle, where point and antithefis, em- 
broidered with metaphor, lord it over 
argument, and where hypothefis wages 
war a fecond time with true philofophy, 
and we fhall foon fee, I fear, a com- 


plete victory obtained by newfpapers, 


magazines (your mifcellany is a rare 
exception to the cenfure) tranflations, 
abridgements, beauties, reviews, and 
fugitive pieces, with the light fum- 
mer infantry, to complete the rout 
over the heavy-armed legion of the 
learned. 

While I breathe the breath of life, 
I will endeavour to avert this cata- 
ftrophe, and, in honouring the fhade of 
Johnfon, I prove the fincerity of my 
intentions; for he had many of the 
innocent weaknefles of a learned,man, 
and he did not fee with the eyes of a 
philofopher, or of a partial gueft, the 
country of 
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have MATHEMATICS. 

- fays ANSWERS TO MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

nr 84. QuESTION (II. Jan.) not anfwered. 

wt 8s. QuesTION (III Jan.) anfwered algebraically by Tasso, of Briftol- 

d by ET 2d=the difference of the fegments of the bafe, x and nx the fides, and 

fe to 2y— the bafe: then y+d and y—d exprefs the fegments of the bafe, and we 

little have m*—n* x x*=4dy, by Euc. II. 12. 133 and therefore x? = 4dy . Again, 

to. as ‘ met—n* 
by Euc. I. 47, m*x*—y+di* = the fquare of the perpendicular, which, by fubfti- ! 
tuting the value of xz, becomes x* x y+d? —m>x y—d) 2, and this being mul- ' 
tiplied by_y? gives x* y* x y+d)*—m*y* x y—d'* for the fquare of the area; or : 

4 by putting r—2*—m* and s=am* +2n7, taking the fluxion, and making it equal 

y are to nothing, we have 4y? 4 4sdy=> —2rd?; and, confequently, 2y=—d x WZ s*—2r 

f, as _ 3 sd. | 

ittery 86. QuesTion (IV Jan.) anfwered by SENEX, the propofer. 

éted. ‘ wr a fies th d db h 

nfon, Let Peter’s probability of winning before he pafles the box be enote y u: then 

neue J being the probability of his winning at the firft throw, and = the probability 

» fur- 1 | 

. = that he thall have a fecond throw; it follows, that s+ ~ will be =u, feeing that 

id ne z 

labo- if he throws 2 or 12 his chance will be juft the fame as at firft; whence «= 

; the F 2, Therefore his probability of winning, after having paffed the box, will be x— 

ature 17 

ts of § = x being put for his whole probability of winning. But his probability of 

em- 

over winning after having paffed the box depends upon the probability of his paffing it, 

rages and of John paffing it afterwards. Let v denote the probability that Peter thali 

phy pafs the box; and, {uppofing that to have happened, let a denote the probability that 

2 

com- fF John fhall then pafsit: then =. being the probability that Peter thall pafs it the 

pers, I 

_ fate firt throw, and —— the probability that the fhall have a fecond throw, one} ame 

ions, | 13 | 18 318 | 

Baa, will be = v3; whence v = pin, Moreover, Peter having paffed the box, the pro- 

- 17 
ee bability that John fhall pafs it the firft throw will be—, and the probability of his | 
| 2 

life, having a fecond throw will be —: therefore, — + — will be =aw; hence w 
Cata- he ca 
de of ee ee 
4 rd Now, if Peter and Jchn both pafs the box, Peter’s chance of winning will thea 
; the 
man. be the fame as at firft: therefore, vwx = = x a x x mut be=a— ry Con- 
4 7 
of a 
the fequently (x) Peter’s probability of winning will be = x, and John’s = —. 
Ss 87. QuEsTIon (I Feb.) anfwered by JuvENts. | 


Let the diftance AB be denoted by a, the ordinate JB by y, the correfpondent 
a 
ab{cifla by —x, the length of the curve by x; and letcbe = i If then BT 


yA 
be 
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he atangent to the curve defcribed by 
B, AT, perpendicular to BT, will be= 


BT=¢; and -— =* — Var —y? 3 


whence x=K 4 VY a*—y? — — x hyp. 








ac bh y + Naty? 








log. of 





2c + J == Va y= R 
The required curve 
therefore, will have two 


nN p/ 
afymptotes NON, zon; 
aad its branches BPDE, me. 3 \ - 
BD/pe, will run as in N ———_—— : 
- B O pean 
| Se, 


fic.2. If x be meafured 


Fig. Be R 




















from the center C, the 4 > 
equation of the curve A &! | Dd LE /D 
will be « = “a*-y? 





¢ 
—— x hyp. log. of 


ae 2... y2 
2c y +/a J . the 








2c sy - / a*—y* 
value*of / a*—y* being 
taken pofitive or negative as the cafe may require. 

The evolution beginning at P, the curves POPR, PR, will be evolutes: and it 
follows that a perpendicular to any point of any one branch of the required curve 
will be perpendicular to another branch thereof; and the diftance of the two 
branches, meafured upon that perpendicular, will always be equal to the invariable 
quantity 2¢. 

From the equation of the curve, the required particulars may be readily computed; 


and perhaps the computation may be facilitated by fubftituting « for hd y+ on 
2 2 
“/ a*—y* 
Such fubftitution being made, we fhall have fl. p—-K+ u? — ona +? x hyp. 
2 


log. of o/¢?—u*; z=K+cex hyp. log. of Wc2—y2 & circ. arc, rad. ¢, fine 4; 








rad. of curvat. —¢ X oo » Or—et X a. &c, &c. 
V cr—y2 a/ C*- ux 
ee 








MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


97- Question I. dy Tasso, of Briftol. 


In a right angled plane triangle there is given the difference ‘of the legs, and 
the difference between the hypothenufe and perpendicular from the right angle 
upon the hypothenufe to determine the triangle. 


98 Question II, by she fame Gentleman. 


_On the 1ft of January, 1784, latitude 51° 26’ N. the altitude and declina- 
tion of a fixed ftar, in one fum, was 62° 32’ (the altitude being greateft, and 
the declination north) and the ftar was then 4h 40’ 43” fhort of the meridian : 
What ftar was it, and what was the true hour of the night, 


99- Question III. dy .cow 
In the triangle MPC, there are given MC = 238920; CP= 3982; and this 
CP inclined to a plane AC, — 51° 28’. Now, MP is to be kept parallel to the 
plane 
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plane AC, while the fides MP, MC revolve 
round upon the fixed fide CP. It is required 
to determine the inclination of the triangu- 
lar plane MPC to that of AC; the length of 
MP; and the angle PMC, at any given point 
in the circumference defcribed by M, reckon- 
ed from the pofition where PM is the fhorteft ? 
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&f ‘The anfwers to thefe queftions may be direted (poft-paid) to Mr. 


Baldwin, in Paternofter-row, London. 
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POE 


AN ELEGIAC POEM, 


On the Death of the late Rev. Tuomas Gis- 
sons, D. D. Paftor of the Congregation of 
Diffenters, meeting at Haberdafber’s-Hall, 


Omnes una manet nox 
Et calcanda femel via lethi. Hor. 


H’ fwift the melancholy news is fpread, 

G1szons, the learn’d and rev’rend faint, 
is dead; 

Who in the gofpel vineyard {pent his days, 

To all declaring Jefu’s matchlefs praife. 


Long did he preach falvation’s glorious plan, 
And thew the love of God to guilty man; 

For more than forty years * did he proclaim, 
Pardon and peace, thro’ faith, in Jefu’s name. 


Early in life with holy zeal infpir’d, 

Love for immortal fouls his bobom fir’d +; 
And call’d by grace he told to all around 
The dear and precious Saviour he had found. 


While thus he labour’d, Heav’n the work ap- 
prov’d, 

His wifdom ftrengthen’d, and his fears remov’d; 

While crowds with joy the welcome news receiv’d, 

And in that Jefus whom he preach’d, believ’d. 


Methinks I hear him ftill to all declare, 

efus how precious, how divinely fair }! 
ethinks I hear him ttill to thoufands cry, 

Believe in Chrift, on him alone rely. 


His precious blood which was on Calv’ry fpilt, 

Will heal the wounds of fin, and cleanfe from 
guilt; 

Think not, poor foul, whatever hell may fay, 

Thy crimes too great for him to wafh away. 


Although thy fins be of a fcarlet hue, 

He can both pardon and abfolve thee too §; 
His love is boundiefs, and his mercy free, 
Then truft in him who died for fuch as thee, 


* He was forty-one years in the miniftry. 


= & Ss 


With humble boldnefs come before his throne, 
(All claim to merit in thyfeif difown |}) 

And cry tohim, ‘* Lord, for a finner plead, 
My pardon’s fure if rhow but intercede ¥, 
Thou nover faidft, ye feek my face in vain, 
Thou never didit a finner’s pray’r difdain 

QO, plead my caufe, for I’m of finners chief, 

I would believe, Lord help my unbelief. 

May thy rich grace on guilt like mine defcend, 
Be thou, dear Jefus, my eternal friend ; 

Grant | may fhare in thine unchanging love, 
And dwell with thee in blifsful realms above **.”® 


Thus daily to the throne of grace draw near, 
And be affur’d the Lord delights to hear ' 
And anfwer too the humble finner’s cry, 
While no good thing to fuch he will deny ++. 


Let all by Satan bound, who want releafe, 
“bo Jefus look for pardon and for peace; 
Ye heavy laden fouls with guilt oppreit, 

To Jefus come, and he will give you reft $f. 


Thus pious Gibbons taught while here belows 
Where and to whom for pardon we fhould go¢ 
In whom believing we fhould peace obtain, 
And thro’ whofe merits life eternal gain. 


But now his minifterial work is o’er, 

His fage initructions we fhall hear no more; 
Gibboas, alas! no longer dwelis with men, 
He’s gone to realms beyond a mortal’s ken. 


O, may his fpirit on his flock defcend, 
Who did of late his miniftry attend §§ ; 
May his dear relict and her offspring hare, 
In God’s peculiar and paternal care. 


May all to whom he while on earth was known, 
His bright example ttrive to make their own ; 
And after death with him in glory dwell; 
Gibbons, thou dear, departed faint, farewell! 
THE RURAL CHRISTIAN, 
Fobn-ftreet, Tottenbam-Court-road. 


PRIDE 


+ He began his miniftry in the twenty-fifth year 


ofhis age. { Pfalmsxlv.2. § Ifaiahi. 18. |} Ifaiah Ixiv.6. -{ John xvii. 24. Ibid. xi. 42. 

** The above addrefs, fuppofed to be fpoken by a finner, is intended as a general form for all 
the fallen race of Adam, and at the fame time as a fpecimen of the golpe! plan of falvation through 
faith in Jefus, which the Déétor fo earneftly inculcated and enforced both in the pulpit and from 
the prefs. ++ Pfalms Ixxxiv. 11. Matthew vii. 7. t} Matthew xi. 28. ae 

§§ Much might have been faid with truth, refpecting his amiable character in his family, in the 
church, and in the world; his extenfive ufefulnefs and fuccefs during the courfe of his miniftry, his 
happy method of inculcating the folemn truths of revelation, and the pious tendency of his writings, 


but the author omitted it, apprehenfive it might be accounted only panegyric. 
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PRIDE AND HUMILITY, 
AYS Pride, I’ve affronted my good friend, 

my lord, 

And whenever he meets me he won’t fpeak a word : 

This hurts me too much—fubmit then I mutt, 

Or elfe fee mine honour laid low in the duft. 


I, therefore, attend him at each public place, 
And I always put on a moft pitiful face: 

But this will not do—fo I try every friend, 
To beg and to pray that this matter may end. 


To dancings and routs, with the reft of the town, 

I was never invited—this pull’d my heart down. 

I was forely affli€ted for three full long years ; 

But at laft I prevail’d, and quite dry’d up my 
tears. 


I dine with my lord, and am down in his lift, 
And am fent for to play with my lady at whit. 
By cringing and fneaking I’m now a great man, 
And founging and cards are the whole of my plan. 


Humility anfwer’d—This ample fubmiffion 
I freely accept, but on this one condition : 
‘That for ever hereafter your will you forego, 
And never fay yes, when I bid you fay xo. 





Lincoln, W. C. 
SONNET, 
Said to be written by her Grace the Duchefs of 
Devonfbire. 


RING me flowers, and bring me wine! 
Boy, attend thy mafter’s call! 
Round my brows let myrtles twine, 
At my feet let rofes fall. 
Breathe, in fofteft notes, the flute; 
Form the fong, and found the lute; 
Let thy gentle accents flow, 
As the whifpering zephyrs blow. 


* Sorrow would annoy my heart, 
' But I hate its baneful fting ; 
Joys fhall chace the rapid dart, 

For I will laugh, and I will fing. 
What avails the downcaft eye! 
What avails the tear! the figh! 
Why fhould grief obitruct our way, 
When we live but for a day? 


—_ 


STANZAS 10 a Lavy after adbfence. 
By the author of Love Fracments. 


ES, flatt’ring Fancy pictur’d thee ftill kind, 
Still true to Love, ** and faithful to its fire,’’ 
W hilft balmy hope, fweet folace to the mind, 
Indulgent nurs’d the feat of foft defire. 





‘Tho’ each fad hour mov’d on with ling’ring pace, 
’ ‘Tho’ rude feas fwell’d amidit old Ocean’s roar, 
My reftlefs heart would flutter in the fpace, 

But cleave at laft to Delia’s weH-known {hore. 


Ah! happy fhore, by no proud cuftoms fway’d, 
Which check the ardour of a gen’rous flame, 
But where each captive youth, and melting maid, 
May freely cherifh Love’s fuperiour claim! 


Ah! happy fhore! where firft my tell-tale fighs 
Spoke the big pangs with # my bofom ftrove, 
Where firft, with rapture trac’d, in Delia’s eyes, 
I read the language of confenting love! ; 


POETR Y. 


May 
And Heav’n can witnefsy whilft I felt the pain 
I murmur’d not, nor ftruggled to be free ; 
But in exalted triumph hugg’d the chain 
Which link’d my heart to virtue—and to thee, 


If Fate, to humanize and charm mankind, 
Firft form’d the gentle paffion in the foul, 
Shall fuch a facred virtue, fo defign’d, 
Be deem’d fevere becaufe it {corns controul 3 


Forbid it reafon—rather let us ftrive 
‘To foothe each fond fenfation of the heart— 
To keep the genial flame with hope alive, 
And to fucceeding times the charm impart. 


Love never dies—when youth’s gay {pring is paft 
Friendfhip fteals forward with her toft’ring 
w’rs; 
She fans the latent embers to the latft, 
And gilds the clofe of life’s eventful hours. 


R . 





The AUTHOR’s ADDRESS to his BOOK. 
By Mr. BADCOCK. 
Thus dunce by dunce is whiffled o 


my hands. 
Pore. 
OOR friendlefs offspring of a heedlefs hour, 
On cafual mercy, like the foundling, thrown! 
How wilt thou ftruggle with the critic’s power ? 
How meet the pedant’s lath—the bigot’s frown? 


Burn! Burn! cries *******, in his ‘eyelefsrage;’ 
Subtle to plan, yet eager to purfue: 

And while he fcorches thy devoted page, 
He wifhes he could burn the author too. 


How many fkulls, laid open by my hand, 
Yawn for revenge! and like Ezekiel’s bones 
Rattle fo arms! and form a frightful band 
To take tull recompence for wounds and groans. 


See there a direful phalanx! See they come, 
Priefts, poets, doStors, from Oblivion’s court: 

“ Grinning a ghaftly imile,’’ each leaves his tomb 
To pay in earneft what I lent in {port. 

One fkull moves flowly; but tho’ flow ’tisfure: 
*Tisempty; but as /ead ’tis pond’rous ftill. 

A dunce forgives not, though he looks demure, - 
And malice occupies the vo/d of {kill. 


Ah! lucklefs child of Fancy’s frolick hour, 
Where can thy weaknefs for protection flee ? 

Hatte, hafte away to Candour’s peaceful bow’r, 
There feek repofe, and f{pread a couch for me, 


There fhall her whifpers foothe my fears to reft, 
And in foft flumbers waft me to the fhore, 
Where prieits their brother-priefts no more moleft, 

And poets, pedants, critics, be no more! 


a 


On the exploit of a living Maid of Honour, and 
the mutilated Epilogue to a dead one. | 


Spe Maidens of Honour, untaught by the 


Graces, 
May fpit, while at church, in their enemies’ fates, 


Why thould Co]man’s new epilogue (aniwer who 
dares) 


Be hinder’d by Siddons from fpitting in theirs? 
On 


On 


Wa 


YIM 











On reading the numerous Epitaphs publifoed in 


the papers ow Dr. S. JOHNSON. 
HILE wits and witlings ftrive to raife 
A pile of verfe to Johnfon’s name, 
Hoping to build their future praife 
Upon the bafis of his fame; 
How little fpeak they like the ttrain 
That thould his honour’d tomb adorn! 
How little like do they complain 
To thofe who genius truely mourn! 
The bard that o’er his trophied earth 
Would tell his praife in words that glow; 
The mule that for his matchlefs worth 
Would thed the tear of genuine woe; 
Let them, with efforts join’d, declare 
The labours of his mighty mind, 
His knowledge boundlefs, wit mott rare, 
Learning with deepeit thought combin’d: 
To thefe add purity of heart; 
His love to God, his love to man; 
And lait, with tendereit grief impart, 
That human life is but a fpan! 
B—d—w. A. L. 





To JAMES BOSWELL, Efq. 


NLUCKY Johnfon! hard thy lot indeed, 
U Purfued beyond thy life by Fortune’s {pite! 
Buried by one who never learn’d to read, 

Publifh’d by one who ne’er was meant to write! 


The prebend’s avarice, the mutter’d pray’r, 
But for a moment could difgrace thy tomb; 
The thanks of nations thall thefe wrongs repair, 
And {fpotlefs laurel round thy athes blooin! 


But oh, thy life!—Can Bofwell’s careful hand 
To fave that trutt from lafting fhame delay ? 
Hafte, gentle Scot, defert thy native land! 
Thy Johaton’s thade invites thee, come away! 


Though London gaz’d on his meridian fun, 
Within thefe walls its morning beam arofe:— 
At lait his giant ftrength its courfe has run, 
And all his virtues in the grave repofe ; 


All, but what fcatter’d o’er his honeft page, 
Enforce our duties while on earth we dwell, 
Or, warm with hallow’d fire, our thoughts engage 

To feek the God whofe caufe e ferv’d fo well. 
Of varied learning every path he knew; 

Be thou the guardian of his varied fame! 
Oh! give to facred gratitude its due, 

Nor leave to dulnefs what from genius came ! 
Pembroke-College, Oxford, Feb. 16. 





fo STELLA, 
On ber giving ihe authcr a gold and filk net purfe 
of ber own weaving. 
By the late Dr. SAMUEL YOHNSON. 
HOUGH gold and filk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight ; 
Tn vain the varied work would thine, 
If wrought by any hand but thine: 
Thy hand, that knows the fubtler, art, 
To weave thofe nets that catch the heart. 
Spread out by me, the roving coin 
Thy nets may catch, but not confine ; 
Lonp. Mac. May 1785. 


F & 
Water,”’———Dy. Feffries’ letter. 
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Nor can I hope thy filken chain 

The giittering vagrants fhall reftrain. 

Wiy, Stella, was it thus decreed, 

The heart, once caught, fhould ne’er be freed? 








ON THE TWOINTREPID AERONAUTS. 


Famque humiles, jamque elati fublime videntur 
Aera per vacuum ferri, atque affurgere in auras. 
Nec moray, nec requies. - 
Virg. G. 1. 3. v. 108. 

LANCHARD and Jeffries, airy fons of earth, 

Aloft in ether, crofs’d the feas * in mirth; 

No former heroes can with thefe compare ; 
Reward them with—a caftle in the air. 


ZEQOLUS, 





THE AERONAUTS. 
Tentanda via tft, qua mie quoque pofim 
Tollere humo 
V HILE France inrivalfhip ® England vies, 
Yo claim and merit the aerial prize ; 
While alkalies with acids, fire with fmoke, 
Support, by turns, the frenzy they provoke 5 
While bold adventurers, on either fhore, 
Through tracklefs ether inland fcenes explore, 
To Blanchard and to Jeffries fate decrees 
The paim original for croffing feas. , 
What tho’ of ballaft void, and fcarce W breechesy 
They kifs ¥ earth, their fame ftill higher reaches; 
Build them a monument!—expect they more? 
Yes—from /e Roi—a thoufand Louis-d’or. 
‘* But when? (Lunardi cries) #y raree fhow 
Has clear’d two thoufand guineas, months ago.”’ 
Still in the portal hangs a leffer {phere 
To bid each /billing-ftranger—* walk in here,’* 
Why then again ’mong vapours fhould you roam ? 
Your atmofphere is the—Pantheon’s dome. 
Let Zambeceari’s trio boat the air, 
They’ll find, oa their return, morerfools to ftare. 
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LIN ES 
Sent to a Gentleman, with the portrait of a young 
Lady printed off on white fattin. 
Ei fuch as prize thy lovely favourite lefs, 
On fubttance rude her fculptur’d charms 
imprefs, 
Where cafual ftains may hide fome trait divine,’ 
Diu the clear hue, or thwart the graceful line, 
While blackeft tints the injur’d white invade 
With harfh fuffufion of unblended fhade. 
O’er Fanny’s eyes this gentler fattin throws 
A placid radiance, and a fweet repofe : 
Her form, her worth, the foft diftinétion claim, 
Mild as her beauty, fpotlefs as her fame. 





EPITAPH 
Written in chalk upon a tomb-flone in the clofe 
of Salifeury, when Dr. Burnett filled the fee. 


Sufpected to be by Dean SwirT. 


ERE Sarum lies, who was as wile 
And learn’d as Tom Aquinas} 
Lawn fleeves he wore, yet was no more 
A Chrittian than Socinus. 
Zz Oaths 


We were God knows how, but as merry 26 grigs, t2 think how we thould fpatter in the 
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Oaths pro and con he fwallow’d down, 
Lov’d gold like any layman ; 

He preach’d and pray’d, and yet betray’d 
God’s holy church for mammon. 

If fuch a foul to Heaven ftole, 

And pafs’d the Devil’s clutches; 


1 do prefume there may be room 
For Marlbro’ and his duchefs. 





THE CONFENTED SWAIN 
* Seek not India’s pearly fhore, 
Nor weftern-climes will I explore,. 
Nor, ’mid{t the world’s tumultuous ftrife, 
Will waite what now remains of life. 


¥ feek not aught that me may lead 
From tufted grove or flow’ry mead, 
Or from my native fwains among,- 

Who liften to my artlefs fong. 


For nought Golconda’s gems avail 
In this fequefter’d humble dale; 
Nor joys can crowded cities yield, 
Like thofe of hill or daified field. 


€alm as the fummer ev’ning’s furr 
May here my glafs of life be run! 
And bright as is his parting ray, 
My profpect of a future day! 


Mean while, the lab’ring hind to chear, 

To wipe the wilow’s falling tear, 

Such tranquil pleafures will beftow, 

Ais Riot’s fons can never know. 

This, this, be mine! the fpeaking eye 

Shall then the fculptur’d ftone fupply : 

As, o’er my turf the ruftics bend, 

The poor fhall fay—** Here lies our friend!"” 





PROLOGUE 
To th MAID of HONOUR. 
Written by the Honourable HENRY PHIPPS. 
Spoken by Mr. KEMBLE. 
HE Maid of Honour—** Pihaw !”’ methinks 


you cry, 
Maids are a fubje€t for a comedy : 
Mournful or gay, alike they’d furnifh fport— 
Ruffell’s half dozen, or the fix at court. 

Too long has comedy to flander grown, 
Fiatter’d your wenknéle to conceal its own; 
Has rais’d your mirth by perfonal allufion, 
Giv’a Error fhame, and Innocence confufion ; 
Has ftoop’d, an envious plaudit to create, 

To mock the wife, and vilify the great— 
Too long the proftituted mufe we’ve feen 
The nurfe of Prejudice, and friend of Spleen. 

To-night, far other fcenes we bring to view, 

Ju thought, .chafte humour—in fhort, fome- 
thing new: 

O’er-cloy’d with jefts on taxes, earth, air, moon, 

Politics, candles, day-light, and balloon ; 

A good old Englith author we revive, 

Catt flander off, and bid true fatire live, 

Without allufion, lafh fome gen’ral vice, 

Imperious pow’r, and bragging cowardice— 

‘Throw the fool’s cap in air—and let it hit them, 

‘Whofe hearts appropriate, or heads think ’twill 
fit them, 





POE T RY. 
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Our author’s graver fcenes difplay a mind 
By honour form’d, by virtuous love refin’d, 
Shew how his heroine deferv’d her name, 
By wakeful jealoufy of maiden fame, 

By gen’rous paffiun, patience of offence, 
And ev’ry grace of female excellence. 

Fir’d by the fubje&, the nice bounds of art, 
His mufe o’erleaps, and rufhes to the heart; 
Ditdains the pedant rules, of time and place, 
Extends the period, and expands the {pace ; 
From {tate to ftate, without a paufe, dares run; 
Whilt, with a thought, ** the battle’s loft and 

won "=~ 
Fmpetuous fancy rides the-veering wind, 
And actionlefs precifion lags behind. 

As in rich trees, the too luxuriant fhoots, 
Weaken the ftock, and choak the faireft fruits» 
So wild exub’rance hurt our author’s play, 
Which, with a fparing hand, is prun’d away; 
With caution touch’d, and form’d with timid art, 
(Some grafts inferted, to complete each part) 
We've plac’d it in this garden of the town, 
Where weak, exotic plants have fometimes grown. 
Oh! then, let Mafiinger’s, like Britith oaks, 
Gain firength from time, unfell’d by criticftrokes ! 





Favourite SONGS in the new Opera of the 
CAMPAIGN. 


$ON G.—Myr. Fobnftone. 


HEN glory invites us 
No danger alarms, 

When honour excites us 

No pleafure has charms ; 
Though beauty enthrals us 

Her raptures we fly, 
When bright glory calls us 

To conquer or die. 


His country requiring, nor wit, wine, or love, 
‘The heart of a foldier from honour can move. 
Though beauty may charm him, his bold deeds 
proclaim, 
Whe = for his nymph, yet will bleed for his 
me. 





SON G.—Mrs. Kennedy. 


SWEET is the blackbird’s whiftled note, 
Sweet the thruth’s mellow fong; 

While the wood-lark’s liquid throat 
Pours the warbled ftrain along; 

Sweet the mufic of the vocal grove, 

Sweeter the voice of her 1] love. 


SONG.—Mr. Fobnftone. 
IN Carlow town there liv’d a maid, 
More fair than flowers at day-break; 
Their vows contending lovers paid, 
But none of marriage dar’d fpeak. 
Still with a figh, : 
*T was Oh, I die! 
Each day my paflion’s ftronger : 
When fprightly Nancy ftraight would fay, 
You'll die, dear Sir, the Irith way, 
To live a little longer. 


At length grown jealous, Venus cries, 
This pride is paft all bearing; 

And ftraight fent Mars down from the fkies, 
In form of Captain Daring. 


Fist 
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Firft with a figh, The fnow was thaw’d all in her breaft, 
He cried I die— A foldier caught her fancy: 
The god found paffion ftronger; With downcatt eye 
And fprightly Nancy itill did fay, She breath’d a figh, 
You'll die, dear Sir, the Irith way, Her paffions {till grew ftronger 3 
To live a little longer. Till Naucy was obliged to fay, 
At length, like foldier bold he prefs’d, + I'l die ap the Irith way, 
And quickly faw by Nancy, o live a little longer. 
ow eaiiaed + TCL eT 








THE MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE 


LONDON MAGAZINE, 


MAXIMS OF CHARITY, WITH ANECDOTES OF THE AUTHOR, 
MR. PETER STERRY. 


{Continued from our laft, page 274.) 


ge nmgnd my reader may think it 
time to interrupt this career of 
the heart, and afk me this fober quef- 
tion, ** What connettion hath drive 
love, the fubjeét of your preface, with 


free-will, the fubject of your book ?” 


Iknow no two fubjetts that hold a 
more harmonious correfpondence with 
one another. 


The will itfelf is love:—it is, fays . 


Aquinas, the inclination of the foul. 
St. Auftin calls love ‘* Pondus anime” 
the weight or determining power of 
the mind, by which it moves to its 
attracting object, as to its centre of 
reft. 
« *& <* € % + 

He, who with a clear eye diftinguifh- 
eth the clofe and curious foldings and 
operations of the will, may find all 
its motions and affections to be the 
fame love exerting itfelf in various 
forms; either as it refts in the com- 
placency of poffeffion, or faints in its 
ftruggles through an irrefiitible oppo- 
fition to the profecution of its wifhes: 
whether it is wafted on the fmooth 
fea with foft and profperous gales with 
the haven in its eye; or wreftles with 
the united force of winds and waves, 
and with cheartul courage raifes itfelf 
to furmount them. 
* * &* &© & & 
Liberty and neceflity meet in 
one. ‘The freedom of will is the ex- 
ercife of a principle correfpondent to 
the native biafs of the mind. In the 
Godhead the moft perfect freedom is 
combined with the moft abfolute ne- 
ceflity. The will of the Deity is car- 





ried moft freely and at the fame time 
neceflarily to its objeét—which is 
goodnefs. Goodneis becometh at once 
of the effence and ele€iion of the will: 
for the higheft neceffity is that of our 
natures and effences. Hence logicians 
make thofe propofitions the moft ne- 
ceffary where there fubfiits the freeft 
conneétion in the terms. ‘Thus love, 
the principal a&t of the foul is carried 
moft freely (if by freedom we under- 
ftand confent and acquiefcence) and at 
the fame time neceffarily to its own 
proper object; and ranging through a 
thoufand fcenes of falfe delight 
decked out with fpecious colourings to 
impofe on the mind—at laft difcovers 
its true object, and unites with its ori- 
ginal er cher univerfal good.— 
How happy is it for the world that li- 
berty is thus under the control of ne- 
ceflity!—Oh! will of heaven, fupreme- 
ly good and bleffed; that fitteft on the 
throne of eternity, and governeft us 
and all things:—thou prefideft in the 
unconfined amplitude of goodnefs, 
without a poflibility of change; and 
though triumphant in the moft perfec 
liberty, yet art thou what thou art in 
goodnefs, in bleffednefs, in perfection 
by the higheft neceflity. Good and 
bleffed alfo muft that will be which 
correfponds with the original in thee; 
in which liberty and neceffity are link - 
ed by the fame bands, and founded on 
an union with thee, the firft, the hap- 
pieft, and the beit. 
* 


* * * * *” 





The indeterminate motions of the 
will render the work of God a dif- 
Liz jointed 
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jointed piece; and expofe it in’its prin- 
cipal parts to a wild, ungoverned con- 
tingency, without any intermediate 

ands to connect them with one ano- 
ther, and with the whole, as one and 
the fame piece. 

If the will, with tie operations by a 
neceflary connettion in the order of 
caufes, be united to the whole, and 
compofe with the other effects of the 
divine power one entire work, anfiwer- 
able to one perfect and immutable de- 
fign, framed in the idea, and produced 
by the energy of the eternal and infi- 
nite fpirit, that will cannot a&t inde- 
pendently, nor can any of its determi- 
nations be cafual or fortuitous. 

‘To my weak underitanding, I muf 
acknowledge, that a created will, ab- 
folute and arbitrary, determined in its 
decifions by no light of truth or mo- 
tives of good, leads a man into a wil- 
dernefs where there is no guide to di- 
rect the mind to any certain path; it 
thrufts him forth without ballaft or 
rudder, compafs or Pole ftar, to drive 
at all adventure on an unknown and 
tempeftucys fea. 

But what a golden thread of harmo- 
ny guides us through the nature of 
things, when we confider them from 
the greateft to the leaft in the whole 
circuit of being, above and below, in 
all their varieties and operations, ten- 
dencies and effects, as things fettled 
and determined; and that determina- 
tion as the refult of wifdom and love, 
united as one principle, containing all 
variety originally in its own eternal 
effence, and by. this variety diffufing 
itfelf through all. 

With what fatisfaétion doth a bene- 
volent and enlightened mind reft in the 
firm belief of the higheft goodnefs, 
defigning, difpofing, and working all 
in all—even all conceptions in all un- 
derftandings, and every motion inevery 
will, human, angelic, and divine! 

Let not any man rafhly queftion the 
clofe contexture of the whole work 
of God through all the feveral parts 
and conduct of it by an invariable 
union of caufes and effeéts, like links 
in a chain, from the beginning to the 
end, becaufe he meeteth with a_ hell 
as well as a heaven, as one of the ex- 


4 
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tremes of this work. Divine love 
(which tranfcends all human wifdom, 
and mocks the fearches of the moft 
penetrating intelligence) knows how 
to joint even hell into its work with 
fuch furprizing fkill, that even this 
fhall be beautiful 7» its place, and add 
a grandeur, a fymmetry, yea, a love- 
linefs to the wale piece. 
ww * * % * + 

All philofophy agrees in this axiom, 
that the laft end is the firft mover. In 
God, who is love, the firit and lat 
links of the great chain of exiftence 
centre. — 

‘* All are your's,” fays St. Paul, to 
the faithful in his day; ‘* and ye are 
Chrift’s, and Chri is God’s.”—How 
beautiful this circle, and how harmo- 
nious in its parts! All things; the 
wicked world, death itfelf—yea, hell 
and the fecond death—death to come 
as well as prefent—are neceffary and 
radiant links in this golden chain, faft- 
encd to a higher link, even the true 
Chriftian, as he is faftened to a fill 
higher, even Jefus Chrift, who is “ the 
image of the invifible God, and the firft 
born among many brethren, that in 
all things he might have the pre-emi- 
nence.” 

Homer yeiled an important truth be- 
neath the drefs of poetic imagery, 
when he fung in fuch fublime ftrains 
of a chain Faitened to the throne of 
Jove, which reaches down to the earth. 
The poet reprefents ths father of the 

ods as addreffing himfelf to Neptune, 

finerva, and the other powers around 
him, to whom was committéd the go- 
vernment of the fea and ftkies—of 
earth and hell—and affuring them that 
if they fhould fufpend the whole 
weight of their empires on the great 
chain that defcends from his throne, 
he would at pleafure draw them up to 
himfelf. 

The throne of the Moft High God 
is the ‘* throne of grace.” All na- 
ture defcends from it, and hath its top 
fattened to it, Whatever the weight 
may ‘be at the bottom of this chain of 
things, yet that Grace, which fits upon 
the throne, as it lets down this chain 
from itfelf, fo draws it up again by 
the order of ' fucceffive links to -the 
eternal 
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eternal joy and glory of itfelf. Na- 
ture in its beauty and in its deformity 
—life and death——earth and hell—are 
God’s. 

Thefe obfervations, well attended 
to, will fhew the intimate connection 
between the fubjeét of this preface and 
the difcourfe at large. 

And before I enter into a more par- 
ticular difcuffion of the argument be- 
fore me, I think it proper to affure 
the reader, that I judge of no man by 
his metaphyfical or theological fpecu- 
lations, but by his prevailing fpirit 
and conduct. 

Perfons, who have efpoufed the dif- 
ferent parts of the queftion concerning 
liberty and neceflity, are equally ho- 
noured by me, and equally dear to me. 
I know many of each fide of the con- 
troverfy whofe underitanding, inge- 
nuity, integrity, and learning, fet a 
value on their writings, and give a luitre 
to their chara¢ters. ‘ihe ends aimed 
at by both parties are, I am convinced, 
truly good. It is the defign of one 
party to heighten the grace of God in 
its value to individuals, by reprefenting 
it as peculiar and appropriate. It is the 
defign of the other to enhance the glo- 
ry of this grace by its extent and am- 
plitude. One admires and adores the 
Jovereignty; another the goodue/s of God. 
On the one fide is a laudable jealoufy 
for the unity of the divine nature and 
the purity of his attributes, left God 
fhould be imagined like the natural 
day, made up of two contraries, co- 
ordinate and equally predominant, like 
day and night:—and the others are 
equally jealous of the fame unity and 
fimplicity-of the divine nature, left 
the eternal power, and of confequence 
the very effence of the Godhead, fhould 
be divided between the Creator and 
his creatures: left in effect two Gods 
fhould be fet up, and the dream of the 
Manicheans of a fountain of ‘good and 
a fountain of evil fhould obtain credit: 
and left the divine glory fhould be 
darkened, or the divine power con- 
troled in the univerfe, and the har- 
mony of nature broken by taking away 
in any part of creation the fixed fubor- 
dination of caufes and effects. Happy 


would it be for the Chriftian world, if 
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perfons endowed with fuch excellent 
qualifications, and who a¢t on fuch 

ious and laudable motives, would, 
inftead of oppofing each other, unite 
and blend together the beft part of 
their feveral arguments, and makin 
their end one and the fame, mutually 
agree to lend their force towards it, 
and leave contention behind them! St. 
Paul fays, ‘* If the falling away of the 
Jews be the bringing in of the Gen- 
tiles; what fhall the return be but life 
from the dead?”—If (as we may argue 
by a parity of reafon) the divifions and 
difputes of thefe parties have brought 
fo much light to the church, what will 
the reconciling and uniting of their 
glorious and benevolent ends be but 
as the raifing the church militant to the 
church triumphant, and replanting Pa- 
radife afreth. 

The day will arrive when men thall 
fay, ** Bleffed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord!” Peace and feli- 
city on him who reconcileth the free- 
dom and peculiarity of divine grace 
with its full amplitude and extent, and 
thereby raifing its honours to their per- 
fect heights: who brings the fovereign- 
ty of God into concord and alliance 
with his goodnefs, and makes that . 
goodnefs abfolute and fovereign: who | 
through the infinity of the Godhead, 
and the whole compafs of created be- 
ings, difclofes to the eyes of men by 
the evidence of undoubted truth, the 
purity and perfection of the divine 
nature—the unity of his great defign, 
and the power of his almighty hand, 
fhining through all the varieties of 
creation, and from its innumerable 
parts completing one beautiful and per- © 
fect work. 

Perhaps fome one will fay, ‘* Who 
is this that thus preaches love to the 
world? Is he himfelf the unfullied 
pattern of it?” No! Far be it from 
him to pretend to fuch praife. The 
only diftinétion he would prefume to 
claim is that of a ‘* voice in the wil- 
dernefs’—a wildernefs of many de- 
formities and diftractions within as 
well as without—crying ‘* Prepare ye 
the way of divine love, make ttraight 

aths for this celeftial vifitant by bring- 
ing down every mountain of — 
an 
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and pride, intereft and ambition, and 
by filling up the moumful vallies of 
loft, dejected, defpairing fpirits.” 

He, who thus cries to you from his 
obfcure retreat in the lonely and un- 
vifited defert, hath too frequently and 
too deeply pierced the fide of this fa- 
cred gueft: but from the wounded 
heart blood and water flowed forth — 
the one as a healing balfam to infufe 
frefh vigour through his frame, and 
renew life even from the fhades of 
death itfelf:—the other, as a pure 
{ping to wath away the pollution and 
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ftain of guilt, and clear the heart from 
every load that opprefied it.——But 
every man who afpires to this blefling 
—who would feel the confolation of 

ardoning mercy, muft aim at a refem- 

lance of that divine fpirit who alone 
can impart it: for the two great com- 
mandments, on which hang all the law 
and the prophets, are as infeparable as 
the fountain and the ftream—the fun 
and its effulgence—fo that if we love 
God with all our hearts, we fhall love 
our neighbours as ourfelves. 


eee 
FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
REFLECTIONS ON 'THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF OMAL 
By the late CAPTAIN COOK. 





i was no {mall fatisfaction to re- 
flect, that we had brought him fafe 
back to the very fpot from which he 
was taken. And, yet, fuch is the 
ftrange nature of human affairs, that it 
is probable we left him in a lefs de- 
firable fituation, than he was in be- 
fore his conne¢tion with us. I do not 
by this mean, that, becaufe he has 
tafted the fweets of civilized life, he 
muft become more miferable from be- 
ing obliged to abandon all thoughts 
of continuing them. ) 
to this fingle difagreeable circumftanee, 
that the advantages he received from 
us, have placed Bim in a more hazard- 
ous fituation, with refpect to his per- 
fonal fafety. Omai, from being much 
carefled in England, loft fight of his 
original condition; and never confi- 
dered in what manner his acquifitions, 
either of knowledge or of riches, would 


be eftimated by his countrymen, at 
his return; which were the only things 
he could have to recommend him to 


them now, more than before, and on 
which he could build either his future 
greatnefs or happinefs. He feemed 
even to have miftaken their genius in 
this refpe€t; and, in fome meafure, to 
have forgotten their cuftoms; other- 
wife he muft have known the extreme 
difficulty there would be in getting 
himfelf admitted as a perfon of rank, 


where there is, perhaps, no inftance 
of a man’s being raifed from an iafe- 


I confine myfelf 





rior ftation by the greateft merit. Rank 
feems to be the very foundation of all 
diftinGtion here, and, of its attendant, 
power; and fo ae or ra- 
ther blindly adhered to, that, unlefs 
a perfon has fome degree of it, hd will 
certainly be defpifed and hated, if he 
affumes the appearance of exercifing 
any authority. This was really the 
cafe, in fome meafure, with Omai; 
though his countrymen were pretty 
cautious of exprefling their fentiments 
while we remained amongft them. 
Had he made a proper ufe of the pre- 
fents he brought with him from Eng- 
land, this, with the knowledge he had 
acquired by travelling fu far, might 
have enabled him to form the mof 
ufeful connections. But we have given 
too many inftances, in the const of 
our narrative, of his childith inatten- 
tion to this obvious means of ad- 
vancing his intereft. His fchemes 
feemed to be of a higher, though ri- 
diculous nature; indeed, I might fay, 
meaner; for revenge, rather than a de- 
fire of becoming great, appeared to 
actuate him from the beginning. This, 
however, may be excufed, if we com 
fider that it is common to his country- 
men. His father was, doubtlefs, a 
man of confiderable property in Ulie- 
tea, when that ifland was conquered 
by thofe of Bolabola; and, with many 
others, fought refuge in Huaheine, 
where he died, and left Omai, ro 
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fome other children; who, by that 
means, became totally dependent. In 
this fituation he was taken up by Cap- 
tain Furneaux, and carried to England. 
Whether he really expected, from his 
treatment there, that any afliftance 
would be given him againft the ene- 
mies of his father and his country ; or 


* whether he imagined that his own per- 


fonal courage, and fuperiority of 
knowledge, would be fufficient to dif- 
poflefs the conquerors of Ulietea, is 
uncertain; but from the beginning of 
the voyage, this was his conftant theme. 
He would not liften to our remon- 
ftrances on fo wild a determination; 
but flew into a paffion, if more mode- 
rate and reafonable counfels were pro- 

fed for his advantage. Nay, fo in- 
atuated and attached to his favourite 
fcheme was he, that he affeéted to be- 
lieve thefe people would certainly quit 
the conquered ifland, as foon as they 
fhould hear of his arrival in Otaheite. 
As we advanced, however, on our voy- 
age, he became more fenfible of his 
error; and, by the time we reached 
the Friendly Iflands, had even fuch 
apprehenfions of his reception at home, 

at, as I have mentioned in my jour- 
nal, he would fain have ftayed behind 
at Tongataboo, under Feenou’s pro- 
tection. At thefe iflands, he fquan- 
dered away much of his European trea- 
fure very unneceflarily; and he was 
equally imprudent, as I alfo took no- 
tice of above, at Tiaraboo, where he 
could have no view of making friends, 
as he had not any intention of re- 
At Matavai, he con- 
tinued the fame inconfiderate beha- 
viour, till I abfolutely put a ftop to 
his profufion; and he formed fuch im- 
proper connections there, that Otoo, 
who was at firft mnch difpofed to 
countenance him, afterward openly ex- 
preffed his diflike of him, on account 
of his conduét. It was not, however, 
too late to recover his favour; and he 
might have fettled to great advantage 
in Otaheite, as he had formerly lived 
feveral years there, and was now a good 
deal noticed by Towha, whofe valua- 
ble prefent of a very large double ca- 
noe, we have feen above. The ob- 
jection to admitting him to fome rank 
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would have alfo been much Ieffened, if 
he had fixed at Otaheite; as a native 
will always find it more difficult to 
accomplifh fuch a change of ftate 
amongift his countrymen, than a ftran- 
ger, who naturally claims refpe&t. But 
Omai remained undetermined to the 
laft, and would not, I believe, have 
adopted my plan of fettlement in Hua- 
heine, if I had not fo explicitly re- 
fufed to employ force in reftoring him 
to his father’s poffeffions. Whether 
the remains of his European wealth, 
which, afterall his improvident wafte, 
was {till confiderable, will be more 
prudently adminiftered by him, or 
whether the iteps I took, as already ex- 
plained, to iniure him protection in 
Huaheine, fhall have proved effectual, 
muft be left to the decifion of future 
navigators of this ocean; with whom 
it cannot but be a principal objec of 
curiofity to trace the future fortunes 
of our traveller. At prefent, I can 
only conjecture, that his greateft dan- 
ger will arife from the very impolitic 
declarations of his antipathy to the in- 
habitants of Bolabola. For thefe peo- 
ple, from a principle of jealoufy, will, 
no doubt, endeavour to render him ob- 
noxious to thofe of Huaheine; as they 
are at peace with that ifland at prefent, 
and may eafily effect their defigns, 
many of them living there. ‘This is a 
circumftance, which, of all others, he 
might the moft eafily have avoided. 
For they were not only free from any 
averfion to him, but the perfon, men- 
tioned before, whom we found at Tia- 
raboo as an ambaflador, prieft, or god, 
abfolutely offered to reinftate him in 
the property that was formerly his fa- 
ther’s. But he refufed this perempto- 
rily; and, to the very laft, continued 
determined to take the firft opportu- 
nity that offered of fatisfying his re- 
venge in battle. To this, I guefs, he 
is not a little fpurred by the coat of 
mail he brought se England; clothed 
in which, aad in poffeffion of fome 
fire-arms, he fancies that he fhall be 
invincible. 

Whatever faults belonged to Omai’s 
character, they were more than over- 
balanced by his great good-nature and 
docile difpofition. During the whole 
time 
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time he was with me,-I very feldom 
had reafon to be ferioufly difpleafed 
with his general conduct. His grate- 
ful heart always retained the higheft 
fenfe of the favours he had received in 
England; nor will he ever forget thofe 
who honoured him with their protec- 
tion and friendfhip, during his ftay 
there. He had a tolerable fhare of 
underftanding, but wanted application 
and perfeverance to exert it; fo that 
his knowledge of things was very ge- 
neral, and, in many inftances, imper- 
fet. He was not a man of much ob- 
fervation. ‘There were many ufeful 
arts, as well as elegant amufements, 
amongft the people of the Friendly 
Iflands, which he might have conveyed 
to his own; where they probably would 
have been readily adopted, as being fo 
much in their own way. But I never 
found that he ufed the leaft endeavour 
to make himfelf mafter of any one. 
This kind of indifference is, indeed, 
the characteriftic foible of his nation. 
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Europeans have vifited them, at times, 
for thefe ten years paft; yet we could 
not difcover the flighteft trace of any 
attempt to profit by this intercourfe; 
nor have they hitherto copied after us 
in anyone thing. Weare not, there- 
fore, to expect that Omai will be able 
to introduce many of our arts and cuf- 
toms amongift them, or much improve 
thofe to which they have been long 
habituated. Iam confident, however, 
that he will endeavour to bring to per- 
fection the various fruits and vegeta- 
bles we planted, which will be no 
{mall acquifition. But the greateft be- 
neiit thefe iflands are likely to receive 
from Omai’s travels, will be in the 
animals that have been left upon them; 
which, probably, they never : would 
have got, had he not come to England. 
When thefe multiply, of which I think 
there is little doubt, Otaheite, and the 
Society Iflands, will equal, if not ex- 
ceed, any place in the known world, 
for provifions. 





FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
ON WARM COLOURING. 


VERY one feems to be fatisfied 
that warm colouring is effential 
to a good picture: but what és warm 
colouring is not determined. Some 
have joined the idea of warmth to 
yellow, others to red, others to the 
compound of both, the orange—they 
alfo differ in the degrees of each. A 
warm picture to fome, is cold to others; 
and wice werfa. Lambert’s idea of 
warmth, was to make his pictures ap- 
pear as if they were behind a yellow 
glafs. Vanbloom’s have a red glafs 
before them. Both’s an orange colour. 
Each has its admirers, who condemn 
the reft. 
’ Who fhall decide when doétors difagree ? 
Nature. All thefe hues are right as 
particulars, but wrong as univerfals. 
Let us examine the different appear- 
ances of light from the dawn to noon. 
The firft break of day is a cold light 
in the eaft—this, by degrees, is tinged 
with purple, which grows redder and 
redder until the purple is loft in orange 
—ithe orange in yellow, and before 


the fun is two degrees high, the yel- 
low is changed to white. Invert the 
order of thefe, and it is the coming 
on of the evening. All thefe hues 
then exift in nature, and one is juft as 
right as the other. 

It is neceflary to diftinguifh between 
the painter’s warmth, and the fenfa- 
tion. A picture, that has moft warmth 
of colouring, reprefents that time of 
the day when we feel leaft. <A true 
reprefentation of noon muft have no 
tinge of yellow or red in the fky ; and 

et from its being noon, one might 
« led to imagine it muit be warm. It 
is the critic, and not the artift, which 
confounds the meaning of thefe terms. 
In like manner, fummer and winter, 
in refpect to light, are juft the fame: 
the fun rifes and fets as gorgeoufly in 
December, if the weather be clear, as 
in June. I remember feeing two pic- 
tures of Cuyp, companions—one, 4 
cattle piece in fummer; the other, win- 
ter with figures fkaiting. The fky in 
both was equally warm, for which the 
painter 
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inter was much cenfured by an auc- 
tion-connoiffleur, who declared that it 
was impoflible the {ky could be qwarm 
in winter. 

I beiieve it is a common miftake to 
apply the red and purple tints to the 
morning, and the orange and yellow 
to the evening. We hear pi€tures of 
Clavde called mornings and evenings, 
which may be either. It is really edd 
enough, that there fhould not be a 
fingle circumftance to diftinguifh the 
morning from the evening, unlefs it 
be ina view of a particular place 
in this cafe, the reverfing of the light 
fhews the diiference. In a picture, 
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there is no diftinétion between going 
to work, or milking, or returning from 
it—men ride, drive cattle, are fihing, 
&c. as well eariy as late. 

Thefe confiderations fhould foften 
the peremptory ftyle of fome judges, 
and extend their tafte, which at pre- 
fent feems much confined. We have 
feen that there are more natural hues 
than one ortwo. Iwill allow them 
to fay, that a picture is too warm, too 
cold, too red, too yellow to pleafe 
them, but let them not deny that thefe 
hues are all in nature, and that well- 


managed they are all picturelque. 








FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 
WRONG REPRESENTATIONS OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Have often tryed to have a proper 

idea of vaft fpace— great num- 
bers—enormous fize, and as you may 
fuppofe, without fuccefs. But though 
I fail in getting a competent idea, I 
fometimes make an approach towards 
it, which is better than nothing. 

The Solar Syftem is one of thefe 
fublime fubieéts, in the confideration 
of which I have frequently-been loft. 
I never attempted to conceive the fize 
of the fun, or the diftance of Saturn; 
the impoffibility inftantly repels the 
moft daring imagination. No, all that 
I have attempted is, to have a juft idea 
of the proportion (upon any fcale) that 
the fun and planets bear to each other, 
in refpect to fize anddiftance. At firlt 
fight, this feems eafily done—Draw 
fome concentric circles on a fheet of 
paper, make the fun the centre, and 
place the planets round in their order. 
Or, if you would have an idea of their 
motion as well, look at an orrery. 
But a little examination will convince 

ou, that this is doing nothing towards 
ne an idea of their fize and diftance 
in proportion to each other, which is 
the point fought. Nay, it is worfe 
than nothing, for it impofes a falfity 
as areality. Imagination by itfelf can 
do a great deal, if affifted it can do 
more, but if perverted, nothing. Let 
us try to aflift the imagination then. 

If the fun be only a million times 
Lonp. Maa. May 1785. 





bigger than the earth (exattnefs is of 
no confequence to my argument, fo 
that I am within the truth) it is plain 
that I cannot make two circles upon a 
fheet of paper (without confidering 
any thing about diftance) that will 
bear this proportion to each other; 
and if this cannot be done for the 
earth, much lefs will it ferve for other 
planets and moons where the difpro- 
portion is greater. Let us take the 
floor of a large room—on this make a 
circle of two feet diameter for the fun 
—the fize of the earth will be about a 
large pin’s head. ‘The diftance of the 
fun from the earth is about eighty of 
the fun’s diameters; if fo, there muft 
be a circle of three hundred and twen- 
ty feet diameter for the earth’s orbit, 
which no room, nor indeed any other 
building, will contain. Let us try a 
field—here we may put our fun, and 
draw the earth's orbit round. If we 
ftand in the centre (which we fhould 
do) the earth is too {mall to be feen. 
Thefe difficulties occurring fo foon, 
how will they increafe when we take 
in the fuperior planets? ‘The ingeni- 
ous Fergufon has endeavoured to affift 
our imagination by fuppofing St. Paul’s 
dome, in diameter one hundred and 
forty-five feet, to be the fun upon 
this fcale, Mercury is between nine 
and ten inches, and placed at the 
Tower; Venus near eighteen, at St. 

3A James's 
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James’s pajJace; the Earth, eighteen, at 
Marybone; Mars ten, at Kenfington; 
Jupiter fifteen feet, at Hampton-Court; 
and Saturn eleven feet and half, at 
Cliffden. Let us be on the top of the 
dome, and look for the planets where 
he has placed them. Do you think 
we could fee any thing of Jupiter and 
Saturn? to fay nothing of their moons 
—or that we could conceive properly 
the difference between four miles and 
twenty, when feen ona line? the four 
may be two, or one mile; and the 
twenty may be ten, or thirty, for 
aught we can judge by the appearance. 
All that we get by this is, the know- 
ing that a fheet of paper or an orrery, 
give us wrong ideas; and that we can- 
not, by any contrivance, put the fize 
and diftance of the planets upon a pro- 
portionable fcale, fo as to take in the 
whole with our eye or underftanding. 
We are as much at a lofs to compre- 
hend the flownefs of their motion——I 
have not miftaken—I mean flownefs. 
A circuit which is fix or twelve months, 
or twice as many years performing, is 
flow almoft beyond conception; and 
yet this motion is called whirling— 
as if the planets went round their 
orbits like a top! ‘Though quick and 
flow are comparative terms, we have 
ideas of each arifing from the medium 
of the two, from obfervation, and 
common application, that do not ftand 
in need of tay comparifon to be un- 
derftood. The motion of a flea is 
quick; ofa fnail, flow; and the com- 
mon walk of a man is neither quick 
nor flow. Let us imagine an elephant 
to walk, and a flea to hop the fame 
diftance in the fame time—would you 
hefitate to fay that the motion of the 
one was flow, and the other quick? 
In fhort, fwiftnefs or flownefs does not 
depend upon the abfolute quantity of 
ground the animal paffes in a certain 
time, but upon the relative quantity 
to its own fize, The earth is about 
eight minutes in moving the fpace of 
one diameter, therefore its abfolute 
motion is flow-——it is twenty-four 
hours making one revolution round its 
axis, Which gives no idea of velocity. 
It is certain, that if we were placed 
very near the earth (unaffected by its 





attra€tion) there would appear an ex- 
ceeding quick change of furface—and 
fo would the motion of a fnail appear 
to an animalcule. The quantity of 
fpace, when compared to any we can 
move in the fame time, is vaft, and the 
motion quick, but when confidered as 
belonging to a body of the fize of a 
world, the motion is flow. Suppofe 
a common globe was turned round 
once in twenty-four hours—imagine 
an animal as much inferiour to it in 
fize as we are to the earth, placed as I 
conceived the human fpedtator placed 
to view the earth—would the appre- 
henfion of this being induce you to 
call a fingle revolution in twenty-four 
hours, whirling? Would not you fay 
that though oh furface paffed quick 
in review before him, yet that the ab- 
folute motion of the whole was ex- 
ceedingly flow. Perhaps it is our mea- 
furing this motion by miles that makes 
us fancy it is quick, which is much 
like taking the height of a mountain 
in hairs-breadths. When we are told 
that Saturn moves in his orbit more 
than twenty-two thoufand miles in an 
hour, we conceive the velocity to be 
great; but when we fin that he is 
more than three hours moving his own 
diameter, we muft then think it, as it 
really is, flow. Bifhop Wilkins is the 
only writer I have met with who con- 
fiders the motion of the heavenly bo- 
dies as I do, and am rather proud of 
having my opinion fupported by fo 
great a man. 

There is another circumftance which 
prevents the Solar Syftem, as com- 
monly delineated, from bearing a true 
refemblance to the apparent pofition 
and motion of the planets. It is al- 
ways drawn in plan inftead of fection, 
whereas the appearance of the orbits of 
the heavenly bodies is always in fec- 
tion and never can be in plan. This 
difference is not, as far as I know, no- 
ticed in any account of the Solar Syf- 
tem; and yet if it be not attended to, 
it is impoflible to prove the truth of 
the fyftem by the apparent paths of the 
planets. This will be beft underftood 
by confidering the inferior ones. Mer- 
cury and Venus remove to a certain 
diftance from the fun, and then, after 
feeming 
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feeming at reft, return in nearly the 
fame line and remove to the fame dif- 
tance on the other fide, where the 
fame thing is repeated. ‘This to the 
eye is nota revolution in plan, but a 
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revolution in feétion—and it might be 
explained by a draught which ihould 
always accompany the common deli- 
neation of the planetary orbits. 








FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
THOUGHTS ON THE SLAVERY OF THE NEGROES. 


if Resse humanity of the prefent age 
has eftablifhed a great variety of 
inftitutions for the relief of the nume- 
rous misfortunes incident to our infirm 
nature. The fick, the lame, the blind, 
the infane; thofe whom difeafe or ac- 
cident, united with poverty, have ren- 
dered helplefs, become the objects of 
compaffion and affiftance to their more 
fortunate neighbours. But, as it is an 
obfervable charatteriftic of the human 
mind, to be more affected by objects 
which are near, than by thofe which 
are remote, their vicinity is an impor- 
tant circumftance in ihe excitement and 
the application of this benevolence. 
The relation of diftant calamities, how- 
ever terrible, of famines, of peftilence, 
of earthquakes, of countries defolated 
by war, produces indeed a temporary 
fympathy, but it is foon difperfed by 
cares or pleafures, which prefs for more 
immediate attention. Evils of fuch 
magnitude, it is true, are beyond the 
reach of our partial fuccour, and we 
may be excufed from the romantic at- 
tempt of relieving every diitrefs, in 
every quarter of the globe; but there 
is one flagrant inftance, in which every 
Briton is interefted, in which multi- 
tudes of our unhappy and unoffending 
fellow-creatures are expofed to fuffer- 
ings that humanity fhudders at, and 
in which relief is withheld, though 
within our power, becaufe the fcene 
of oppreflion is diftant, and the hearts 
of thofe who are immediately engaged 
in it, are hardened by the powerful 
influence of avarice and habit, and be- 
caufe thefe very fufferings are the fource 
of public revenue and private wealth. 
The fubje& alluded to, is the fyftem 
adopted for employing the negroes in 
the Weft-Indian iflands, and that igno- 
minious traffic, called the Slave Trade. 


* Hiit. of Jamaica. 


The inftitutions of law in thofe 
iflands are calculated to deprefs this 
unhappy clafs of mankind below the 
rank of manhood, and have according- 
ly eftablifhed a very great difpropor- 
tion between their offences and their 
punifhments. Ifa negro, from what- 
ever provocation, kills a white man, 
he is burnt alive. If a white man kills 
anegro of his own, under whatever 
circumftances of cruelty and injuf- 
tice, his punifhment is commuted for a 
{mall fine, which yet is feldom exacted. 
An aflault, amongit the negroes, is con- 
ftrued into rebellion, and rebellion is 
punifhed with tortures and death. For 
offences of a fainter complexion, for 
inattention, or negligence, the matter, 
according to Sir Hans Sloane*, is fa- 
tisfied with difmemberment, or fevere 
flagellations, with pepper and falt fcat- 
tered on the wounds, for the purpofe 
of increafing the pain. ‘Thefe poor 
people are indeed confidered as much 
the property of the owner, as his horfe 
or his dog, but they are not fo much 
the objects of his humane attention. 
‘There is no controul in the laws to 
prevent his treating them in whatever 
manner he thinks fir, except indeed 
the fine above-mentioned. Nor ina 
country, inured to {cenes of oppreffion, 
can much reliance be had on its man- 
ners and principles, perhaps a furer 
fafeguard, when preferved pure, to the 
morals of a people, than the ftri¢teft 
regulations of law. The only refource 
which remains to defend the life of the 
negro, is the confideration that it ‘is 
involved in the intereft of his employer; 
the force of which may indeed protect 
his wretched exiftence till fiecknefs or 
age render him incapable of labour, 
but allows none of thofe comforts 
which alleviate the miferies of life. 
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His fufferings recetve no mitigation 
from the humble hope that his manu- 
miffion, though diftant, may at length 
arrive; but day after day prefents the 
fame dreary rotation of unrewarded 
toil, miferable food, and fevere whip- 

ings, inflicted often for trifling, and 
ounteionns for imaginary offences. When 
this fituation is compared with the li- 
berty, the eafe, and the independence 
which the Africans enjoy in their own 
country, where, according to the rela- 
tions of travellers*, there feems to be 
a fort of exemption from the general 
doom of man to perpetual labour, and 
nature produces the fruits of the earth 
almoft fpontaneoufly, who but mutt 
condemn the rough hand of power 
which forces them, or the arts of trea- 
chery which entice them, to leave it! 

A fyftem of law favourable to the 
protection, the inftruction, and even 
the manumiffion, of the negroes has 
been adopted in fome of the foreign 
iflands, particularly the French, where 
the negroes are allowed, for religious 
initruction and reft from labour, not 
only the firft day of the week, but 
every feftival ufually obferved by the 
Romifh church. In others, enc ourage- 
ments are held out to induftry by z al- 
lotting to the flave one day in the 
week, befides Sunday, for his own 
ufe, and by that means furnifhing him 
with an opportunity of gradually pur- 
chafing his freedom by “voluntary la- 
bour. It is no wonder the poor 
wretches fhould be tempted to efcape, 
though at the hazard of fevere punifh- 
ment, to thofe places where there is a 
certainty of milder treatment, and 
fome poflibility of recovering their li- 
berty. Attempts to inftruét the Bri- 
tifh flaves, or to mitigate their iuffer- 
ings, have, on the contrary, generally 
been difcouraged by the narrow pre- 
judices of the planters, or by the il- 
liberal policy of the governing powers. 
The improvements of reafon, and the 
initructions of religion, are, indeed, 
not without fome propriety, difcoun- 
tenanced, as obnoxious to that jealoufy 
and pride of power which always ac- 
company the diftinction between matter 
and flaye, 
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It has, however, been faid, in fa- 

vour of the flave trade, that the ne- 
groes are of a race inferior in talents 
and docility to the white nations, and 
that the ftubbornnefs and indolence of 
their temper can only be wrought upon 
by the moft rigorous treatment, of 
which they have no right to complain, 
fince, being captives of war, their fla- 
very is the condition of their exiftence, 
and the only change they experience is 
that of matters: that it is impoffible 
to cultivate fugar, rice, and other 
commodities, without fuch affiftance, 
and that the fuperior number of ne- 
groes, in the places where they are 
kept, to the white inhabitants, ren- 
ders the moft rigid fubje¢tion neceffa- 
ry, as is evident from the an we 
of infurretions : laftly, flavery has al- 
ways been practifed, it is faid, amongf 
the moft liberal and enlightened na- 
tions, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
even the Jews under the theocracy ; 
a circumftance which proves the ftate 
of flavery to be not inconfiftent with 
the di ifpenfations and appointments of 
Providence. 

That there is, in every mation, a 
very confiderable difparity between 
man and man, in the degree, and the 
exertion, of the intelle¢tual faculties, 
cannot be denied. But the inferiority 
which is attributed to the whole race 
of negroes, probably arifes from that 
depretiion of :nind which accompanies 
a itate of flavery, and from the dif- 
couragement thrown in the way of 
every liberal inquiry, rather than from 
any original, intelleétual defect. The 
definition of flavery, according to Ci- 
cero, is the obedience of a broken and 
abject fpirit, poffefling no will of its 
ownt, And Montefquieuft thus deli- 
neates more particularly its baleful ef- 
fects on the human mind: ‘** It is 
not good in itfelf. It is neither ufe- 
ful to the mafter, nor to the flave. 
Not to the flave, becaufe he can do 
nothing from virtuous motives. Not 
to the. mafter, becaufe he contratts 
among his flaves all forts of bad ha- 
bits, and:accuftoms himfelf to the ne- 
glect of all the moral virtues. He be- 

comes 


* See Adanfon’s Voyage to Senegal, and the Modern Univerfal Eliftory.. 
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comes haughty, paffionate, obdurate, 
vindictive, voluptuous, and cruel.” 
And, with refpect to this particular 
fpecies of flavery, he proceeds to fay, 
«‘ It is impoflible to allow that the 
negroes are men, becaufe if we allow 
them to be men, it will begin to be 
believed, that we ourfelves are not 
Chriftians.” It cannot be expetted 
that, in their low ftate of civilization, 
the Africans can have arrived at any 
great attainment in the arts; but the 
Letters of Jenatius Sancho, and the 
Poems of Phillis Wheatly, fufficiently 
rove that they are neither deficient 
in the feelings of humanity, nor the 
owers of the underftanding. Adan- 
Sai, in his Voyage to Senegal, relates 
that the negroes are well acquainted 
with mott of the planets, and that with 
proper inftruments they might become 
good aftronomers*. And Bofman, 
Brue, Barbot, and Holben, who had 
all been refidents in the country, bear 
ample teftimony to the ingenuity of 
thefe unhappy people in the mechani- 
cal arts, and to their capacity for the 
adminiftration of civil governmentt. 
Even granting the inferiority con- 
tended for, they cannot be denied to 
be men, and the inhumanity of treat- 
ing them worfe than brutes can derive 
no juitification from thence. ‘The pro- 





bable means of removirig ther igno- 
rance one would naturally fuppofe to 
be patient and gentle inftruction, ad- 
miniftered gradually as their unenlight- 
ened minds are capable of receiving it. 
But the violence with which they are 
feparated from their native country, 
and the rigid difcipline of the whip, 
muft as xatvrally tend to create an 
averfion to the doétrines of thofe who 
adopt fuch modes of communicating 
them. If they are fullen and intra¢ta- 
ble to labour, it would not be amifs 
if the mafter was ferioufly to confider 
from what principle he claims a title 
to compel them. Purchafe transfers 
no title but that which the feller pof- 
feffed, namely power. If indeed power 
always implies right, the Europeans 
may, with a fafe confcience, opprefs 
and deftroy the negroes at pleafure. 
Tyranny and cruelty have, in all times, 
fought to paliiate their conduct by re- 
criminatory charges of obitinacy, con- 
fpiracies, and rebellion. ‘There is no 
proof that the negroes would not be 
equally tractable with the whites, un- 
der a mild and generous treatment. 
Indolence and ftubbornnefs are the na- 
tural confequence of hopelefs poverty 
and ill ufage. 


(To be continued.) 








FOR THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 
STRICTURES ON ACTORS AND AUTHORS. 
BY MR. WALDRON. 


IR RICHARD BAKER, in his 
Chronicle, fays, ‘* Rofcius, the co- 
median, is recorded in hilftory with 


. fuch commendation, it may be allowed 


us to do the like with fome of our na- 
tion. Richard Bourbidge, and Edward 
Alleyn, two fuch actors as no age muit 


‘ever look to fee the like; and to make 


theircomedies complete, Richard Tarle- 
ton, who for the part called the 
clownes part, never had his match, ze- 
wer will have.” Edit. 1653, p. 581. 
This zever will have isa filly com- 
pliment, becaufe the truth of the af- 
fertion can never be afcertained by a 


comparifon between the performance 


* P. 254. 


of actors, who live a century or two 
before and after each other: we might, 
with equal propriety and likelihood of 
truth, fay the fame of fome ators of 
our time. ‘The lately-deceafed Mr. 
Vernon’s performance of the Clown in 
Twelfth Night, with the epilogue- 
fong, which he fet to mafic himfelf, 
was fingularly entertaining; the late 
luxuriantly-humourous comedian, Mr. 
Shuter’s whimfical reprefentation of the 
clown, Launcelot, in the Merchant of 
Venice, was, though very different in 
manner from the former, equally, if not 
more excellent: and the prefent ma- 
nagerof Drury-lane theatre, Mr. Ktng’s 


afting 


+ Mod. Uniy. Hift. b. xvii. ch. 7.—Benezet on the Slave Frade. 
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acting of the clown, Touchftone, in 
As you like it, is fo truly admirable, 
that, let the merits of former come- 
dians have been what they would, thofe, 
who have feen fo perfect a perform- 
ance, will not regret the impoflibility 
of comparing it with Tarleton’s, or 
that of his immediate and celebrated 
fucceffors, Kempe and Armin. 

With all due refpe@ to the memory 
of thofe other great and accomplifhed 
actors, recorded by Baker, and extolled 
by the beft poets of their time; how- 
ever excellent Alleyn’s performance of 
the Jew, Barabas, might have been, I 
am of opinion that Mr. Macklin’s per- 
formance of the Jew, Shylock (which 
chara¢ter he continues to appear in now 
that he is above fourfcore years of age) 
is, or at leaft has been (for I have not 
feen him in it lately) equally fo: and 
let Burbage in Richard the Third, or 
Kitely (which character, from the ar- 
rangement of actors’ names in Jonfon’s 
edition of Every Man in his Humour, 
folio, 1616, it is moit probable he per- 
formed) have been great or fine to 
whatever degree, nothing human fure- 
ly could furpafs in thofe characters the 
phoenix, the paragon, Garrick! 

To produce initances of fuperlative 
excellence within the reach of compa- 
rifon. 

What actor ever acquired a portion 
of celebrity beyond that of Quin, in 
Falftaff? Quin! the contemporary of 
Betterton* and Garrick! whofe death, 
at Bath, feveral years after he had left 
the ftage, his furviving friend and 
quondam rival fo pathetically lament- 
ed, in his prologue to the Clandeitine 
Marriage; the Lord Ogieby of which 
play raifed Mr. King to the fummit of 
comic excellence, which his more re- 
cent great character, Sir Peter Teazle, 
in the School for Scandal, has efta- 
blifhed him in the unrivalled poffeffion 
of:— 

*¢ © let me drop one tributary tear, 

On poor Jack Falfaff’s grave, and ‘Fuliet’s bier ; 
You to their worth muft teftimony give ; 

*Tis in your hearts alone their fame can live. 
Still as the fcenes of life will thift away, 

The ftrong impreflions of their art decay. 


Your children cannot feel what you have known; 
They'il boait of Quizs and Cidéers of their own.” 


Which tribute to departed excel- 
lence was elegantly repaid in Mr. She- 
rican’s beautiful Monody on Garrick +. 

‘The prophecy in the laft couplet, 
** Your children, &c.” has been amply 
verified; for, loft as the character of 
Falftaff was thought, on the ftage, has 
not Mr. Henderfon reftored it to the 
theatre in its greateft luftre? and—the 
higheft encomium his performance of 
it could receive—did not Mr. Garrick, 
after his retirement, fit with delight to 
fee it? Yes; I have beheld him. And 
what enhances the compliment paid to 
Henderfon by Garrick is, that not- 
withitanding the wonderfully-fine fpe- 
cimen he gave of his own powers for 
doing juftice to the chara¢ter of Fal- 
{taff, in his recitation of the Ode on 
Shakfpeare, he never ventured to per- 
form it, any more than that of Shy- 
lock; which he rehearfed in a moft 
mafterly manner, but which, fearful 
perhaps of being thought fecond in it 
to Macklin, he never publickly ap- 
peared in. 

So faram I from indulging a mode 
of thinking like Sir Richard Baker’s; 
that, although the theatrical favourites 
of my youth have left indelible im- 
preflions on my mind, I confefs myfelf 
not only fatisfied, but in many in- 
ftances delighted, with the prefent race 
of performers: and, let whoever might 
by death or retirement quit the ftage, 
inftead of faying with Baker, “* no age 
muft ever look to fee the like,” I have 
always thought that by a judicious re- 
vival of foie too-long neglected play, 
as of Philafter in 1763, wherein that 
theatrical phenomenon and luminary, 
the late Mr. William Powell firft ap- 
peared; or by the production of new 
plays, wherein juvenile, or hitherto- 
unnoticed veteran ac¢tors, might be 
fhewn in advantageous lights, there 
would never be a meritorious fucceffion 
of performers wanting ; which opinion, 
the late effulgent difplay of the heart- 
rending powers of Mrs. Siddons in Ifa- 
bella, &c. has confirmed me in. 

No 


* See the very affecting account of Betterton’s funeral in the Tatler, No. 167, May 4, 1710. 
+ Mr. Garrick’s remains were interred at the foot of his beloved Shakfpeare’s monument in 


Weftminiter-Abbey, 
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No longer, therefore, need we weep 
o'er ** Juliet’s bier,” fince even thofe 
who felt the effects of, and yet remem- 
ber the aftonifhing performance of the 
rreat and lamented attrefs alluded to, 
even in Conftance, in King ]chn, than 
which nothing could be finer, may and 
do juftly boait that in the all-charm- 
ing Siddons they have ftill a Cibber of 
their own.’ 

My fubjeét has inadvertently be- 
trayed me into comparifons, as far as 
circumftances and diftance of time 
would permit, of fome of the moft 
eminent performers that have graced 
the Englith ftage: what Ihave taken 
the liberty to fay of them, is (compli- 
ment unintended, and adulation dif- 
dained!) the difpaffionate refult of my 
firi€tly fcrutinized fentiments; and, 
being fuch appofite examples, the par- 
ticularizing them was abfolutely ne- 
ceffary to my argument, in confuta- 
tion of Sir Richard Baker’s ridiculous 
dogma: which purpofe being, I think, 
effected, I fhould immediately quit the 
fubje, were I not apprehenfive that 
my not mentioning any other livin 
performers might be mifconftrued into 
a tacit difapprobation of fome of them; 
or my remembrance of the deli 1 
have fo often received in feeing t 
be thought loft in the vortex of admi- 
ration with which Mrs. Siddons is be- 
held. Let me, therefore, with warm- 
eft panegyric, fpeak of Mrs. Yates, 
Mrs. Barry (now Crawford) and Mifs 
Younge; names fit to rank with thofe 
of Cibber, and the female Garrick, 


_ Pritchard! 


Of comic attreffes, in Mrs. Abing- 
ton we have another Oldfield; in Mifs 
Farren a Woffington; and in Mifs Pope 
aClive. In Mrs. Bulkley what pro- 
priety and gracefulnefs! in Mrs. Brere- 
ton and Mifs Satchell what delicacy 
and feeling! Mrs. Mattocks, what a 
lively Hoyden! Mrs. Wilfon, what a 
omg Abigail; Mrs. Hopkins and 

rs Webb” often diminith our regret 
for the retirement of Mrs. Green; and 
Mrs. Wrighten, poffefling not only 
firft-rate comic powers, but alfo one of 
the fineft voices ever heard, can re- 
ceive no higher praife than that of be- 
ing named. 


* This is not the editor of the Biographia Dramatica, Ac. 


Equal to any aétor I ever faw, as 
far as his line extends, is Mr. Parfons; 
his conception and expreffion of Sir 


Fretful Plagiary, in Mr, Sheridan’s. 


Critic, are as ftrong and mafterly as 
were Garrick’s of Kitely; and his 
** Jaughing without mirth” therein 
equally admirable: his drunkards m 
vie with our lamented Rofcius’s Sir 
Johan Brute, and his comic old men 
with that wonderful! performance, Shu- 
ter’s Corbaccio. 

Mr. Paddeley, who has great gene- 
ral merit, without o'erftepping ‘* the 
modefty of nature,” has gone a ftep 
beyond a¢ting in the Ifraelite, Mofes, 
in the School for Scandal: his per- 
formance is alfy fuperlatively fine in 
the Swifs, Canton, in the Clandeftine 
Marriage, and in various French cha- 
racters. 

Mr. Wewitzer is likewife very ha 
py in chara¢ters, the language of which 
is, to ufe Dr. Johnfon’s ever-expreflive 
words, * diitorted and depraved by 
foreign pronunciation.’ 

Mr. Moody’s merit in Irith charace 
ters is almoft above praife; efpecially 
when it is confidered that he is equally 
excellent in the more elevated ones, 
Sir. Callaghan O’Brallagan, in Myr. 
Macklin’s Love a-la-mode, and Major 
O'Flaherty in Mr. Cumberland’s Weft- 
Indian, as in the fimple fervant, Teague, 
in Sir Robert Howard’s Committee, 
and the wretched bog-trotter in Mr. 
Reed’s* Regifter-Office : he is alfo 
very excellent in the Englifh clown, 
Simon, in Garrick’s medley of mum- 
mery, Harlequin’s Invafion. 

Mr. Egan and Mr. Mahon have cone 
fiderable merit in Irifh charatters. 

Mr. Edwin (who is the beft comic 
finger we have heard) Mr. Quick and 
Mr. Wilfon (both excellent comic fing- 
ers) are very pleafant and praife-worthy 
comedians ; the latter is no unfuccefs- 
ful imitator of Shuter. Edwin’s per- 
formance of Lingo, in Mr. O’ Keefe’ $ 
farce of the Agreeable Surprize, is ini- 
mitably humourous. ‘Tony Lumpkin, 
in Goldfmith’s too-much praifed co- 
medy (if it deferves that name) She 
ftoops to conquer, and Ifaac Mendoza, 
in Mr. Sheridan’s comic opera of the 

Duenna, 
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Duenna, have ranked Quick with the 
foremoft of his contemporaries; and 
Won Jerome, in the fame opera, has 
placed Wilfon next to the little Por- 


tugueze. 

Mr. Lee Lewes is a very fuccefsful 
imitator of our much-regretted Wood- 
ward (alas! poor Bobadil) but, having 
given the praife due to Mr. Lee Lewes 
and Mr. Wilfon, for preferving to us 
a fhadow of two fuch great comedians, 
I mutt obferve, that had all actors, in- 
ftead of prefenting the genuine effu- 
fions of Nature, as working in them- 
felves, only imitated their fentors; in 
lieu of thofe ftriking originals the ftage 
juflly boafts of, there would have been 
nothing but copies, ftill fainter and 


fainter, tranfmitted from the days of 
Tarleton, Alleyn, and Burbadge, to 
thofe of King, Macklin, and Hender- 
fon. In faying that the elegant Abing- 
ton is another Oldfield, the genteel Far- 
ren a Wofington, and the humorous 
Pope a Clive; it muft not be fuppofed 
I mean that they are imitators or co- 
pyilts of thofe celebrated a¢treffes: in 
the two former initances we know it 
is impoflible; the perfons named to- 
gether not having exiited at the fame 
period: and, though Mifs Pope may 
be, not improperly, ftyled an e/eve of 
Mrs. Clive, fhe is no more an imitator 
of her predeceffor, than Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds is a copyi/? of Hudfon. 
(To be continued.) 
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te pictures of the prefent feafon, 
are evidently better than the latt. 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds has contributed 
very amply to the collection. Mr. 
Weft has given two fcripture fubjects, 
and, for the firft time, a landfcape.— 
Copley has furnifhed a performance 
containing three of the royal qfispring. 
Loutherbourg has added feveral excel- 
lent landfcapes and water-pieces. 
Meff. Northcote, Hoppner, Fufili, and 
others, have given a few fancy fub- 
jeéts, which confiderably relieve the 
affemblage; but portraits every where 
ftrike the eye, and clearly demontftrate 
that our artifts do not fufficiently ex- 
ercife invention. The defection of 
Mr. Gainfborough is lamented by all, 
for who like him fucceeds in prefent- 
ing a faithful copy of nature in fcenes 
of pathetic fimplicity. Angelica’s ab- 
fence is alfo felt. 

‘Vhe miniatures are very inferior to 
the collection of laft year. Some neat 
wafhed drawings by Downman are to 
be diftinguifhed in the fculpture room. 
Mr. Bunbury’s fubjeéts are moft of 
them well expreffed. The Hon. Mef- 
dames Harcourt and Damer have alfo 
contributed their aid. Among the 
fculpture models, Ixion on the wheel, 
by Mr. Proéter, deferves to be diftin- 
guifhed. 





Six Josuua Reynotps, 

No. 18. Portrait of a lady.—Evyi- 
dently the Mrs. Smith of Sir John 
Lade. It isa fulllength, but deftitute 
of the graceful attitude which gene- 
rally marks his portraits of that dimen- 
fion. A want of animation pervades 
the colouring as well as defign. 

No. 23. Portrait of a lady.—A 
gow likenefs of Lady Hume; but 
trom her fine figure fhe fhould have fat 
fora full length, 

No. 8g. Portrait of an officer.—A 
good likenefs of Sir Heétor Monro. 

No. 122. Portrait of a nobleman.— 
A half-length of Lord Northington in 
his robes, as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land.—The likenefs ftrong. 

No. 175. Venus.—An admirable 
performance: the limbs of the wanton 
goddefs are well difpofed to excite de- 
fire. ‘The form is finely rounded; the 
face is full of warm expreffion: the 
eye in era is animated with the 
leer of pailion. The boy peeping 
through the trees adds no force to the 
picture; but the landfcape poffeffes a 
glow congenial to the fubjec. 

Ne. 155, ‘The Prince of Wales.— 
The drapery of this portrait while it 
ftood in Sir Jothua’s gallery, confifted 
ofa fcarlet great coat. ‘The artift has 
fince changed it to a clofe drefs, which 
Hy 
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js, no doubt, an improvement. ‘This 
i@ure is in Sir Jofhua’s beft manner, 
- is not favourable to the Prince. 

162. Portrait of a gentleman.—Sir 
Audley Wilmot is, without doubt, the 
fubject. ‘This performance has confi- 
derable merit. 

173. Portraits of three children.— 
The Marquis of Granby and his two 
ffters. ‘The compofition of this pic- 
ture poffeffes harmony. 

181. Portrait of Lord Loughbo- 
rough.—An affemblage of lines, in 
which light and fhade appear not 
without harmony or defign. 

182. Melancholy. — The attitude 
and expreflion of the countenance well 
imagined. But trefles of red-ocre are 
not becoming locks for Melancholy to 
appear in. 

212. Portrait of a lady. — Mrs. 
Mufters in the chara¢ter of Hebe. The 
defign poffeffes great elegance. ‘The 
drapery, fky, and foreground are co- 
loured in a tender ftyle: and the face 
of Hebe has the animation, youth, 
and beauty of the original. 

384. Portrait of an officer.—Not 

laced in a light favourable to the pen- 
cil of this artift, but painted with con- 
fiderable force and fpirit. 

397- Portrait a lady. Mifs 
Palmer, the niece of Sir Jothua. This 
arta is extremely fine: the light 

reaks through the gauze hat with 
great effect; and the pencilling of the 
whole is well in tune and finithed. 

423. A little girl.—A fancy ftudy: 
pleafing and natural. 


Mr. West. 
No. 31. Landfcape.——This_per- 


formance confifts of a view near Wind- 
for. Cottages are introduced in one 
part of the fcene; in another, a fow 
and pigs, with cattle. The trunk of 
the withered tree in the front ground, 
by no means adds to the reprefenta- 
tion; nor have we much opportunity 
to compliment the artift on any part 





of his performance. The foliage of’ 


the trees and the verdure of the earth 
poffefs neither force nor fpirit. ‘The 
Pigs in pageantry are unpleafing ob- 
jects, and the cattle appear out of na- 
ture. Labour and practice have been 
Lonp, Mac, May 1785. 


employed; and, in this piece, genius 
has aflifted but fparingly. 

No. 153. St. Peter’s firft fermon 
after being filled with the Holy Ghoft. 
This picture is of large dimenfions, 
and is painted for the King’s Chapél 
at Windfor Caftle. It no doubt 
fefles many excellencies. The figures 
are well grouped, and moft of the coun- 
tenances adhind with expreffion. The 
female in the fore ground appears en- 
tranced with the difciple’s do¢trine. 
The Moors in the back diftance feem 
impreffed with religious horrour, and 
very diftinguifhing beauties are fcat- 
tered through the fubje&t; but a ftron 
outline on every feature, limb, aa 
fold of drapery, diffufes a hard com- 
plexion over the piece. The drapery 
is befides far too heavy to be pleafing: 
the fimplicity of Chrittianity does not 
require that the apoftles fhould be 
clothed in thick blankets, and thofe 
too of hues that are too gaudy and 
fierce in femblance. 

219. The Lérd’s Supper, painted 
for the King’s Chapel, at Windfor.— 
The figures are penciled with great 
neatnefs; but as it is a lamp-light 
fcene, why has Mr. Weft increafed 
the /affron tone of the piece, by clothing 
fo many of the figures in yellow. 

Mr. CopLey. 

No. 80. The portraits of the Prin- 
ceffes Mary, Sophia, and Amelia.—— 
This is the only piece which Mr. Cop- 
ley has given to the prefent colleétion. 
The two elder Princeffes appear en- 
gaged at play with their fifter, who is 

eated ina child’s phaeton: three fa- 
vourite dogs are fondling near them : 
this picture has great merit. ‘The royal 
offspring are recommended by a foft- 
nefs of colouring very unufual to the 
artift. ‘The exotic plants and bifds 
which are introduced ate highly finifh- 
ed. But we muft difapprove of this 
appendage; particularly as the vine 
branch, on which the birds reit, forms 
a feftoon along the upper part of the 
picture, which gives a heavinefs to the 
whole. 

Mr. Hoppner. 

To the pencil of this artift, the Aca- 
demy is indebted for the fix following 
pieces. A mythological fubjeft; a 
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full length portrait; three fmall por- 
traits of the royal family, under fize; 
and a fancy piece. 

No. 99- Jupiter and Io.—This 
performance has great merit, the idea 
of annexing the features of the Deity 
to the cloud, originated, no doubt, in 
Corregio; but in jultice we muft add, 
that the rapture of Io is defcribed by 
Hoppner with the fulleft evidence of 
human expreffion. 

No. 145. Portrait of a gentleman, 
a whole length performance.— There 
is great merit in the colouring of the 
gentleman; but the attitude is that of a 
fencer; his whip is his foil, pointed at 
a dead hare. ‘The artift has fucceeded 
tolerably well in the horfe; for all ar- 
tifts do not poflefs the univerfatility 
of the fcience like Gainfborough. The 
hare, and the action of the greyhound 
is natural, but the landfcape is heavy. 

No. 220, 221, and222. ‘The Prin- 
eefles Sophia, Amelia, and Mary.— 
We cannot compliment the artift upon 
his fuccefs in pourtraying the lovely 
fubjefts. He has attempted a tender- 
nefs of colouring, and failed in giving 
that prominence to the features which 
is requifite. 

No. 371. Aprimrofe girl.—A very 
pleafing picture. The girl poffeffes a 
rufticity and animated femblance ftricily 
in nature; but her caft of form is too 
mafculine. 


Reverend Mr. Perers. 


This difciple of St. Luke—for we 
do not find that the primitive Peter 
knew much of the pa/ette—has pro- 
duced three pifiures. The fubjeéts 
are, a fortune-teller, No. 30—with 
the portraits, No. 70 and 87, of two 
noblemen, grand matters of the Mafons, 
yvainted for Free-Mafons’ hall.—The 
 secepegre Th is a well-imagined little 
fubject. ‘The firft of the portraits is 
meant for the Duke of Manchefter. 
The drapery is the beft part of the 
performance, for the likenefs is indif- 
ferent; and in addition to this defect 
may be mentioned the right leo of his 
grace, which appears, by falfe fhading, 
to be contra¢ted. ‘That worthy cha- 
racter, Lord Petre, is the fubjeét of the 
other portrait, which certainly bears 
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the pre-eminence, as the drawing is 
better and the likenefs deferving praife. 
Mr. Fustui. 

This artift poffefles a mind warm 
with enthufiafm : magic, fupernatural 
agency, and fubjects of mytftery he is 
fond of feizing. His pencil has force 
in defcribing thefe inftruments of ter- 
rour, and he judicioufly arrays them 
with fymbols that heighten their ef- 
feet. ‘Two performances are in the’ 
prefent collection, viz. 

96. The Mandrake, a charm, “I 
pull’d him up though he grew full; 
and when I had done, the cock did 
crow.” See Ben Johnfon’s Witches. 

A lady in this piece, appears con- 
fulting the genius of the Mandrake: fhe 
is filled with horrour at the fate which 
is foretold to her. A forcerer is ob- 
ferved hovering on the back of a cock, 
over the fcene of action, to give warn. 
ing of the day’s approach. ‘There is 
great fpirit in this work. 

Mr. Fufili’s fecond piece is Profpero. 
He is giving his orders to Ariel, who 
feems ready to take flight. Another 
fpirit is mear at hand, decorated with 
leaves of hemlock, nightfhade, and 
other plants, that are faid to be made 
ufe of ia fpells. ‘This piece has merit, 
but it is inferior to the former. 

Mr. Ripaup. 

The picture of Samfon which has 
been prefented to the Royal Academy 
by that veteran of the paleite, Mr. Ri- 
baud, is 2 performance that will long 
do honour to this country. ‘The fleth 
is coloured with incomps. le firmnefs; 
the countenance, in wh h anger is 
pourtrayed, is jud fhaded, fo 
as to give every for le paffion ; 
and the light which hres ‘cs evon the body 

roduces an effefl inexpreffibly fine. 
This diftinguifhed work fhews the ar- 
tift in a new point of view, as hither- 
to he has been confidered as a portrait 
painter only, and that in a middling 
degree. 

Mr. LouTHERBOURG. 

The exhibition is under the highett 
obligation to the performances of Lou- 
therbourg. ‘They are ten in number: 
they do not difplay great variety in 
their fubjects, but are extremely plea- 
fing. 

No. 
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No. 17. ‘The launching of a fifh- 
ing boat.—-The fcene “of action is 
Brighthelmfton fhore; and though the 
figures, who are engaged in heaving the 
oat into the water, have much cha- 
racter about them, they have rather the 

pearance of veteran fmugglers than 
fhipwrights or fifhermen. The old 
feaman on the ftock of the anchor is a 
good object. The fpray of the fea is 
well defcribed; and the offing, diftant 
and bleak. Thofe who have cenfured 
this picture for being cold, appear to 
forget the frtuation. 

No. 25. Lowdore waterfall: —Thefe 
romantic fcenes, in the neighbourhood 
of Cumberland Lakes, have engaged 
the pencils of two of the greateft maf- 
ters of the age. Mr. Gainfborough, 
gs well zs Mr. Loutherbourg, has ex- 
ercifed his genius in a contemplation 
of thofe views.—The produGtions of 
the former, on this fubjeét, have been 
marked with a wildnefs, highly ac- 
cordant to the fpot. ‘The picture un- 
der confideration is covered with a 
gloom, expreffive of the approach of 
evening. A peafant and his family 
are feated before a cottage, and a little 
boy, who appears in difgrace for mif- 
behaviour, is the beft of the figures. 

No. 63. A fea-port in the Levant. 
Thetime morning.—Some perfons of 
rank appear in the foreground. Bales 
of goods, pieces of ordnance, and other 
materials lie on the quay; the water is 
painted with a clearnefs, and a fky pof- 
fefling corre{pondent ferenity, combine 
to form an excellent tittle piéture. 

No. 78. <A ftorm on’ Windermere 
in Weftmoreland.-—To give every pof- 
fible fublimity to a fcene, the natural 
effect of which cannot be preferved 
on canvas; the artift has introduced a 
ftorm, lowering fky, and a beat in di- 
firefs; a green mift appears upon the 
face of every object, fave alady, who 
is fainting in the boat: the light breaks 
with good effect upon her. ‘This pic- 
ture has merit, but greater contraft of 
colour is wanted to give it force. 

No. 140. An engine to draw wa- 
ter out of a lead mine.—The view is 
near Mattock. ‘There is much fpirit 
in this picture. 

No, agi. A ftormy evening on 


Thirlmere, in Cumberland. —The re- 
mark which is made on the picture 
No. 78, holds good with this piece. 
To give that grandeur to the fcene 
which is produced by its vaft extent, 
a ftorm is introduced. ‘The red broken 
ground has force; and the cattle and 
—— painted with fpirit. 

0.161. <A ‘heath, with cattle and 
figures.—A pleafing effect. Some la- 
bourers are at work in a clay-pit; and 
the cattle are naturally difpofed near 
a watering-place. , 

No. 164. An inn near ‘Coniftone 
Lake.—A charming morning fcene. A 
water-bearer is at the lake. The wag- 
gon, team, and drivers before the inn, 
are well compofed. 

No. 171. A flate quarry, in Cum- 
berland.—The aétion of the horfes in 
the cart is natural. ‘The figures are 
not in the artift’s beft method; but, 
upon the whole, the light and fhedow 
is well preferved, and the covp a’q@il in 
good harmony. 

No. 177. View of Ulfwater. 
This is companion to No. 164. The 
feafon is evening. ‘The fky is tran- 
quil, yet rich; amd the water clear. 

Upon the whole, it may be remark- 
ed, that the works of Mr. Louther- 
bourg ate better recommended on the 
fcore of genius, than thofe of any other 
amongft the prefent exhibitors. 

Mr. Norrucore. 

The Exhibition has derived confi- 
dcrable aid from this artift; his per- 
formemces are as follow: 

No. 64. Portrait of a lady.—She 
is in a Court drefs, and the drapery has 
of courfe teo much formality for a 
pleafing picture. 

No. 82. A portrait, half length. 
A young gentleman, placed fo near 
the cieling, that were it not for the 





Sey-lighe which breaks through the rock 


in the back ground, it would be an 
obfcure object. 

No. 142. The Charity. This 
picture confifts of two girls; to whom 
a beggar boy, with a monkey on his 

_ * ™ . bl ** 
back, jis applying for relief. Mr. 
Northcote has fortified the eldeft of his 
infant females with Scftini ips, that 
will enable her to match with Mrs. 
Hobart. ‘The beft part of this per- 
2B; ) 
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formance is the boy; and the fecond 
beft, the monkey. 
No. 172. ‘The fruit girl.—This 
agg has merit certainly, great la- 
our has been exerted in the appen- 
dages, and thereby the principal ob- 
ject is too much kept down. ‘There is 
befide, a blue Sesdinn over the piece, 
which gives the whole a cold afpect. 
No. 196. <A portrait of Lord Har- 
court; a good likenefs: but from his 
lordihip being pourtrayed in his peer’s 
robes, and a florid complexion given 
to him, beyond the liberality of na- 
ture, the character appears deftroyed. 
No. 256. A vilit of two young 
ladies to their grand-mother.—A very 
pleafing picture, in which Mr. North- 
cote has done himfelf great honour. 


The grandmother is netting; one of 
the young ladies is ata like employ- 
ment, and the other reading. . Their 
attitude, air, and referved manner, are 
extremely well in character; the foot 
of the girl who has the book, is dif- 
pofed fo as to give an appearance ex- 
tremely juft and natural to her form. 
The cat, work-bafket, and appertain- 
ing objects, are highly finithed; but of 
thefe it muft be obferved, that the lefs 
diftinguifhed they are for neat pen- 
ciling, the more confpicuous the prin- 
cipal objects are of courfe rendered. 

Befides the above-mentioned pieces, 
are two portraits, No. 158, a formal 
defign; and No. 387, a more natural 
performance. 
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EXTRACT of a LETTER fiem BOU- 
LOGNE, April 22. 
N Monday the 18th of this month, at 
three o’clock in the morning, the guns 
were fired, as a fignal for the balloon to depart 
for England. The concourfe of people that in- 
ftantly met together was very great, and the 
weather being extremely fine, added to the beau- 
ty of the fpectacle. The aerial travellers, Mr. 
Rofier and Mr. Romain, were much difap- 
pointed by the wind changing whilft they were 
getting their balloon in order; and as it was 
impoflible for them to reach England, they poft- 
poned their expedition till a better opportunity 
offered. M. Pilatre de Rofier, to amufe the 
people, permitted the balloon to rife four times, 
and had two long cords faftened to it, which 
were held by two people, who let it afcend a 
proper height. The boat was well contrived, 
and though it had room for four, yet only two 
went in at atime. M. Pilatre de Rofier and 
M. Romain afcended the firft time. The Comte 
de Coloman, witha French lady, the fecond. 
Two Englith ladies, the third; and, laftly, 
another Engliih lady and Mr. W. Fecior. Af- 
ter Mr. Fector and the lady had quitted their 
feats, M. Pilatre had the balloon fecured, and 
waits with impatience for a favourable wind. 
A very large Montgolfiere is preparing with 
expedition, for Flanders, and, it is thought, 
will {peedily be finifhed. 





INSCRIPTION, ix honour of BLANCHARD 
and JEFFRIES. 

A tranflation of the infcription that is to be 
put on the column which is to be erected in 
commemoration of Mr. Blanchard’s aerial jour- 
ney from Dover to Calais: 

In the reign of Louis XVI. 
In the year M DCC LXXXV. 
JOHN PETER BLANCHARD, a Frenchman, 
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Accompanied by JOHN JEFFRIES, an 
Englifhman, 
On the 7th day of January, 
At one o’clock in the aiternoon, 
Set out from Dover-Caftle, 
In an Aeroftatic Machine, 
Mounting in the air. 

He firft croifed the Strait, 
Between Britain and France, 
And, after an aerial courfe of two hours, 
Alighted in this place. 

The citizens of Gaifnes, 

In admiration of his unexampled boldnefs, 
Have erected this monument. 





BALLOON EXPEDITION from MOUL- 
SEY-HURST. 

THE expedition with which the Balloon was 
filled, which afcended on Thurfday, May 5, 
from Mr. Dodfwell’s, at Moulfey-Hurft, re- 
dounds highly to the credit of Mr. Sadler, who 
had the fole management of the bufinefs. The 
procefs was begun at thirty-three minutes after 
five in the morning, and was completely finifhed 
before eight. It took up about an hour more to 
attach the boat, which was fufpended by fifty- 
three ftrings, to make a convenient difpofition 
for a portable barometer of a new conttruction, 
a thermometer, an hygrometer, acompafs, a 
fmall achromatic, and a {peaking trumpet.— 
About two or three minutes before nine, the 
balloon afcended with Mr. Sadler and his com- 
panion, and above 300 weight of ballaft, be- 
fides the inftruments; its firft courfe was di- 
rectly againft the wind, which fet from S. W. 
or S. W. by W. It continued in this direétion, 
proceeding flowly, and at a moderate height, 
and turning very gently on an axis about halt an 
hour, when it changed its courfe to the fouth, 
and began to defcend fo rapidly, that the two 
yoyagers were not without apprehegfion, that 
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their machine was burften at the top; but being 
prefently lightened of much of its ballaft, which 
was thrown out in great quantities to leflen the 
force of the expected fall, it mounted again per- 
ndicularly with great velocity, to a very con= 
jiderable height, turning in the former part of 
jts afcent, much more quickly than before upon 
jts axis. To ttopits aicent, it was judged ne- 
ceflary to open the bottom of the balloon by 
cutting off the filken tube, by which it had 
been hilled, above the ligature. At a greatele- 
vation in the atmofphere, it refumed its fouther- 
ly courfe, which it foon changed, however, for 
» ealtward direction. Between one and two, 
the aerial voyagers having paffed ever South- 
wark, Dulwich, and fome part of Blackheath, 
found themfelves nearly over the town of Dart- 
ford, and apprehending that they could not pro- 
ceed much farther without danger of being car- 
ried out to fea, they attempted to defcend, and 
funk their veflel low enough to converfe with 
the people in the fields. Finding their motion 
of defcent too quick, they had recourfe to the 
former expedient of throwing out ballaft. la 
this they went too far, and were carried u 
again with rapidity to a greater height than they 
had yet attained. A machine which had been 
provided to ferve the purpofe of a valve, without 
its inconveniences, failing in the application, 
they had no means of procuring a defcent, but 
by making from time to time rents in the filk of 
the balloon, from the edge at bottom, made by 
the amputation of the tube a good way up the 
fide, by which free regrefs might be given to 
the gaz, anda freer admiflion to the air of the 
atmotphere. They found themfelves crotling 
the river to the Effex fide’ a little above Grave- 
fend; apprehending that the courfe which they 
were now upon, which was marked out to 
them by the fhadow of the balloon on the fur- 
face of the water, would foon carry them be- 
yond the Effex coaft, and having little hopes 
that their veffel could hold out to crofs the 
width of the fea, which on that fide feparates 
our ifland from the continent, they thought it 
prudent to have recourfe to their cork jackets, 
tor with fuch they were provided. Fortunately 
a crofs current of the atmofphere rendered the 
precaution unneceflary, returning them towards 
the Kentifh main, where they finally defcended 
near the confluence of the Thames and the 
Medway, {carce a mile from the water’s edge. 
The country people, to whom they had commit- 
ted the care of the balloon, while their own at- 
tention was employed about the initruments, 
either through inadvertence, or in fome alarm 
occafioned by the cracking of the tackle in the 
wind, fuddenly quitted their hoid. The bal- 
loon, with the boat attached to it, was in an 
initant out of reach, and prefently out of fight, 
at leatt to the naked eye. Accounts have been 
received, that fome one obferving with a tele- 
feope, faw itdrop into the fea about four miles 
below the Nore. During the whole flight frequent 
obiervations were made of the barometer and 
thermometer, and an accurate journal was kept 
of all remarkable occurrencess Our correfpond- 
ent, who has feen it, aflures us that in many 
particulars it is highly curious. The greateit 
Perpendicular height which the wayellers at- 
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tained, appears to have been one mile, feven 
furlongs, fixty-one yards, which is only 159 
yards fhort of two miles. 





Extra& of a letter from Sunderland, relative 
to the Balloon in which Mr. Sadler and anoe 
ther gentleman afcended from Moulfey: 


ON Thurfday the 5th of May, about half 
paft three o’clock, P. M. Capt. Sherwin, of the 
Peggy, took up a very large balloon, with a 
boat or bafket made fait to it; eaft end of Ship- 
pey Ifland bearing W. S. W. nearly diftant four 
or five leagues; the black tail beacon bearing 
about N. by W. diftant one mile, or there- 
abouts; and the buoy of the Moufe bearing E.. 
by N. diftant two or three miles, or there- 
abouts, but not any perfon’ in it, nor any die 
rection about it, except upon the ballaft-bags, 
on which was marked ‘* Sadler, Oxford.’’— 
There was no writing, or letters in it, nor any 
thing but a right-hand glove, a pair of fciffars, 
a grappling and label, with a fheet or two of 
writing-paper. When the Captain firft fawdt, 
it was about two o’clock, at a great diftance in 
the air, lowering very faft; at half paft two 
judged it might be a balloon; at three it got 
upon the furface of the water, making its courfe 
to the N. W. occafioned by a breeze from the 
S. E. at the rate of feven or eight miles an. 
hour. When he got to it there was no water 
in the boat, nor any thing broke, but the bot- 
tom of the balloon was quite open. He mado 
all the hafte he could to it, for fear that any 
perfon fhould be in it; but found nothing but 
as above. 





Mr. BLANCHARD’s AERIAL EXPEDI- 
TION, May 7. 

Mr. Blanchard, who afcended on Saturday, 
May 7, from Langhorn’s Repofitory, in Bar- 
bican, defcended the fame day between five and 
fix at Tamentields, in Effex, about fixteen miles 
from Brentwood, and 34 from London, having 
pafled over the Nore, and fallen within about 
half a mile of the water. Mr. Blanchard, who, 
theugh in excellent fpirits, appeared much fa- 
tigued, lay at Tamentields that night, and next 
afternoon fet out for London in a poft-chaife, 
into which he took the balloon inclofed in a 
fack, the boat and other apparatus being placed 
on the roof of the carriage. This adventurous 
atmofpherical navigator dined at Brentwood, 
and the fame evening he arrived at Mr. Shel- 
don’s, in Great Queen-ftreet. 





LUNARDI’S AERIAL EXPEDITION. 
May 12. 

Mr. Lunardi having completed his procefs, 
according to his promife to the public, this day, 
at a little paftone, afcended from the Artillery 
Ground. From the heat of the atmofphere, 
the air was not fufficiently buoyant to fufpend 
the balloon, fo as to admit of its carrying the 
lady who was to have attended the adventurous 
Italian. Mrs. Sage, the firft female candidate, 
was found to have more gravity than what be- 
longed to a wife name. Other ladies inftantly 
began to difpute the palm for volatility, but none 
were 
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were deemed fufficient fighty. Mr. Biggin 
was alfo among the candidates, but could not be 
accommodated. 

Mr. Lunardi, thus circumftanced, deter- 
mined to afcend alone. He rofe flowly, amidit 
the acclamations of a numerous concourfe of 
genteel fpectators ; but his atliftants, not attend- 
ing properly to his inftructions, detained him 
by a rope: at length, he fpiritedly cut the 
tring, and pulling off his blue coat, put on his 
city regimentals, and proceeded in a wefterly 
dire€tion, rather inclining to the northward. 
The balloon formed a moft beautiful fpectacle, 
but being unfortunately overcharged with vapour, 
defcended about twenty minutes after it arofe, 
in the garden belonging to the Adam and Eve 
tea-houfe, in Tottenham-Court-road. He was 
jnmediately furrounded by great numbers of the 
populace, and though he propofed re-afcending, 
they were not to be diffuaded from bearing him 
in triumph on their fhoulders. The balloon 
being torn in the fall, the body of vapour which 
arote from it, formed a black cloud, which was 
not difperfed for fome time. Mr. Lunardi ex- 
preffed great concern that he had difappointed 
the public in not being able to make a confider- 
able tour. It is faid, that he will make ano- 
ther attempt, as foon as his balloon, which is 
lodged in the Pantheon, can be repaired. 





LRISH AEROSTATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Dublin, May 13. 

YESTERDAY being fixed for the pofitive 
afcent of Mr. Crofbie’s balloon, after the difa- 
ereeable difappointment on the preceding Tuei- 
day, an innumerable multitude again afiembied 
in all the fields, yards, roads, and wafte grounds 
in and about this city. At length the machine 
arofe with Mr. Crofbie, who finding his attempts 
to clear the top of the buildings rather difficult, 
he came down, and his place was immediately 
fupplied by an enterprifing young gentleman, 
fon of Arthur Maguire, Efq. one of the fix clerks 
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in Chancery, whofe intrepid fpirit cannot be 
too much admired. The balloon thus occupied 
arofe to a very confiderable height, and took a 
weftern direction for a few minutes; it then 
became ftationary for a fhort time, and, tacking 
about, feemed to move in a flow and fteady 
manner towards the north-eaft, in which di- 
rection it gained a greater diftance from the 
earth. Its progrefs was continued in the fame 
point, as long as the eye of a fpectator could 
difcern, till it was loft in the great expanfe. 

We are concerned to find that the enterprizé 
of the youth, Enfign Maguire, who took Mr, 
Crofbie’s ftation yefterday, in the chariot at- 
tached to the balloon, was nearly proving fatal 
to him; though the wind blew a fteady gale all 
the day from the fouth-eait, and continued fo 
even till night, it appeared, that when the bal- 
loon had afcended into an altitude of about two 
hundred yards, it got into a current of air blows 
ing from the fouth-weft, which of courfe im, 
pelled it over Fingal to the fea; this being ob. 
ferved by Lord Jocelyn and fome other gentle- 
men, they rode to Mallahide, where hiring a 
fifhing bout, they purfued_the track of the bal. 
loon, which, about two leagues from land, they 
obferved defcending on tlie water, into which 
Mr. Maguire, on feeing them, threw himfelf, 
and kept fwimming, perfectly colleéted, until 
they reached him; and in a {hort time had the 
pleafure of reftoring the adventurous acronaut te 
land, at Howth, where he was put to bed fora 
fhort time, and after receiving fome refreihment 
was conducted to town by a number of gentle. 
men, and, in the evening (amidit the accla- 
mations of a great number of followers) was 
fately lodged in his father’s houfe, in Dawfon. 
ftreet. ; 

Enfign Maguire certainly intended, and in 
all probability would have accomplithed a flight 
acrois the Channel, if by fome acciden: the 
balloon, from which he was fufpended, had not 
burtt. 











LITERARY REVIEW. 
ARTICLE CXxXI. | 
e M ; Manilii Aftronomifon Libri Quingue. Cum Commentariis 8 C oftigationibug 


Fofephi Scaligeri, Ful. Cafaris Scal. Fil. 8. Furi Biturigis, SF Fayi; 
bis Accedunt Bentleii Quedam Animadverfiones reprebenfione dignae; Quibus omnibus 


Editor fua Schalia Interpofuit. Opera 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. aliquando Saii. 
apud 'T. Evans, the Strand. 1783. 


THIS edition, though it appeared 
in the year 1783, and has been adver- 
tifed, we hear, many times in many 
newfpapers, efcaped by fome accident 
or other our notice. For this over- 
fighe and for the delay that it occafion- 
ed we fhould readily apologize, if we 
had any reafon to think that the publi- 


* From a learned correfpondent. 


ftudio Ldinundi Burton Arm. A. M. 8. 8. 


Londini ex Officina J. Nichols, venales 
8vo. 


cation itfelf ftood high in the eftima- 
tion of thofe readers who pry into 
ancient philofophy, or hunt after mo- 
dern criticifm. An editor of Mani- 
lius muft doubtlefs have made fome 
proficiency in claffical literature; yet 
the well-meant endeavours of Mr. B. 
to refcue Manilius from oblivion, to 
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{curities, have not, in our prefence at 
leat, been once made the fubject of 
literary converfation.- 

The poet, of whom Mr. B. has un- 
dertaken to be the editor, is not, we 
believe, read very extenfively, or ad- 
mired very highly. Virgil is again 
and again pore by all fcholars with 
invigorated curiofity and increafing 
pleafure. His elaborate phrafeology is 
ftudied with critical exa¢tnefs, and the 
{plendid paffages with which he abounds 
are faithfully remembered and fami- 
liarly quoted. ‘The glowing and ani- 
mated ftyle of Statius will for ever 
preferve him from neglect. The in- 
terefting events which Lucan defcribes, 
and the profound obfervations upon 

litics and philofophy which are dif- 
ufed over his poem, are inftructive to 
the hiftorian, and interefting to the 
patriot. There are few fcholars to 
whom Valerius Flaccus and Sil. Ita- 
licus are totally unknown; but Mani- 
lius is generally fuppofed to be defti- 
tute of every excellence which can at- 
tract the notice, or reward the labour 
of modern readers. His philofophy, 
even where it is exact, contains no 
important information, and his aftro- 
logy, though it be fingular, does not 
furnifh exquifite entertainment: he is 
barren of epifode: in fome of his ex- 
ordiums he is tedious; and not cne of 
his conclufions is wrought up with dig- 
nity or with pathos:—his metaphors 
are violent, and fometimes incongru- 
ous: his diétion is harfh and intri- 
cate, and his numbers are neither fup- 
_ with uniform grandeur, nor re- 
lieved by well-placed variety. For 
thefe reafons the whole of his work is 
toiled through by few readers, and 
few detached paflages are feleCted from 
him as brilliant in quotation. Mani- 
lius coldly tells us, 

** Ornari res ipfa negat contenta doceri.”” 
And the juftnefs of his affertion is 
abundantly verified by the tirefome 
uniformity of his work. — Lucretius 


acknowledges the difficulties he was to 
encounter, 


“ Propter egeftatem lingua & rerum novitatem.”” 
But he created beauties which his fub- 
ject did not immediately furnish, and 
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adjuft his text, and to elucidate his ob- 


37% 
he enriched that language, the fcanti- 
nefs of which he deplores. Healways 
reafons with the fagacity of a philo- 
fopher: he often defcribes with the — 
enthufiafm of a poet. In thofe parts 
of his poem which are leaft entertain- 
ing, his verfes, though rugged, are 
feldom feeble, and his fenfe, though 
obfcure, is never trifling. In many 
arts he furprizes and charms the moft 
faftidious reader with the tendernefs of 
his fentiments, the harmony of his 
numbers, and the fplendour of his 
{tyle. 

But whatever be the imperfections 
of Manilius, we do not think him al- 
together deferving of the neglect into 
which he has fallen. As the works of 
Eratofthenes and Dorotheus Sidonius 
are not come down to us, Manilius 
may be confidered as the depofitory of 
materials which otherwife would have 
entirely perifhed in the wreck of time. 
His obfervations upon the events of 
human life, upon the irrefiftible de- 
crees of fate, and the awful difpenfa- 
tions of Providence, fometimes carry 
with them a pleafing air of folemnity. 
To the man of learning he will not be 
without ufe, in fupporting canons of 
criticifm, and to thofe who would 
excel in Latin verfe, he may now and 
then fupply affiftance in diverfifying 
thofe ideas which have been expreffed 
more fuccefsfully by abler poets of an- 
tiquity, and have been imitated more 
frequently by writers of later times. 

We accede to the opinion of thofe 
who would place Manilius in the Au- 
guftan age, and we believe that he 
wrote about the clofe of it. The ex- 
ternal evidence upon this point is very 
fcanty and very indecifive; and to the 
peremptory afiertions and undiftin- 
guifhing praife of modern critics it 
would not be entirely impertinent to 
oppofe contradi¢tions as pofitive, and 
cenfures as vehement, which may be | 
found in writers of nearly equal au- 
thority. Our own opinion is, how- 
ever, founded upon internal evidence; 
for after repeated and attentive pe- 
rufal we have experienced what the 
fagacious and candid Gerard Voffius, 
who once thought differently, con- 
fefles with his ufual fairnefs and fim- 
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plicity, ‘* Legenti Manilium iterum ite- 
rumgque, Augujii Temporibus videtur con- 
wenire.” Voll. de Poet. Welay fome 
ftrefs upon the curious and well-known 
difcovery of Bentley about the fub- 
ftantives which terminate in ius and 
ium. ‘The older and purer writers 
among the Romans always ufed the 
genitive with a contraction. Proper- 
tius rarely and Ovid often, ‘* Gemi- 
num ii ufurpant.” This change was 
made, fays Bentley, Tenefcente jam 
Augufto. The change, when intro- 
duced, muft have been extremely con- 
venient to the writers of heroic verfe, 
and yet we find only one inftance in 
Manilius, 
Quod partibus ipfis 
Dodeca temorii quid fit, &c. Manil, Lid. ii. 739. 
In words purely Roman there is no 
inftance whatfoever. ‘The frequent 
mention of Auguftus’s name in differ- 
ent parts of the poem: the folemn in- 
troduction and melancholy relation of 
the calamities which overtook Varus 
in Germany, Vid. lib. i. v. 896. The 
very marked terms in which he fpeaks 
of Rhodes, to which city ‘Tiberius re- 
retired in a gloomy mood, and which 
is called by Manilius 
Hofpitium recturi principis orbem. 
Lib. iv. 762. 
All confpire to increafe the probabi- 
lity of the hypothefis we have em- 
braced. ‘The paffage laft quoted in- 
clines us to think (as we before faid) 
that he lived late in the Auguftan age; 
and we oppofe it to the affertion of 
Bentley’s nephew, who (becaufe Ma- 
nilius abftains from the ufe of the ge- 
nitive in 4) concludes sllum vixiffe ante 
hune indutium morem. It is not polii- 
ble perhaps to afcertain the precife 
period; but the hiftorical circumttance 
upon which we infift is at leaft of equal 








weight with the verbal criticifm of 


‘Thomas Bentley ; and there is no vio- 
lent abfurdity in fuppofing, that Ma- 
nilius intentionally avoided a metrical 
ufage which had been introduced fo 
recently, and of which he found no 
example in the moft admired writers 
of his own day. 


That he was an Afiatic, is matter of 


mere conjecture: for, muchas we have 
heard of the wild luxuriance which in 


% cefsful with the endeavours o 





fhion. ‘The attempt to prove this 
conjecture would be equally unfuc. 
é a critic, 
who might wifh to eftablifh by parti- 
cular inftances the general charge of 
patavinity which Pollio alledged againtt 
the ftyle of Livy, and which Morhof 
has refuted by a train of deep and de. 
cifive reafoning. 
- The merit of Manilius, as a poet, 
ftands at an immenfe diftance from that 
of Virgil: yet, in the opening and in 
the clofe of the firft book, he feems 
to have had his eye upon the condu@ 
of Virgil in the firft Georgick. In 
the ftructure of many verfes, and in 
the turn of many expreffions there are 
traces of imitation of different paflages 
in all the Georgicks. Manilius, in 
his fecond book, expatiates with very 
ftriking minutenefs upon the works of 
Hefiod and Aratus. He meant, pro- 
bably, to infinuate that Virgil was 
much indebted to thefe authors, and 
afterwards he afferts his own claim to 
originality in thefe remarkable words: 
Nulli vatum debebimus orfa 

Nec furtum, fed opus veniet. Lid. ii. 57. 

His apprehenfions probably were 
alarmed, and his envy in fome de 
excited by the recent and high cele- 
brity of Virgil’s poem. 

The imperfections which fwarm in 
the poem of Manilius, may ‘be af 
figned with much greater probability 
to other caufes, than to the age in 
which he lived. His fubject was drev 
ry and almoft untrodden. It was not 
often fufceptible of poetical embellifh- 
ment (as he himfelf acknowledges) not 
was it always capable of a luminous 
and pleafing arrangement. 

_ Hoc operis non vatis erat—Zié. iii. 41. 
Rut the poet himfelf furely was um 
fortunate or imprudent in choofing# 
fubjeét, the difficulties of which he 
was unable to conquer by invention o 
by judgement, by the vigour of hi 
genius or by the elegance of his tafte. 

From Manilius we turn afide to Mt 
B.—Editors ufually view their autho 
with a partialeye. They exaggerate 

5 every 
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the time of Tully and Auguftus dift 
tinguifhed Afiatic profe, we have no 
certain marks for extending the name 
to any poetry which then was in fa. 
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every beauty, juftify every peculiarity, 


and extenuate every fault. But Mr. 
B. is fuperior to all thefe prejudices. 
in every fourth or fifth Page he in- 
dulges himfelf in a ftrain of abufe or 
ridicule againft the obfcurity of Ma- 
nilius. He fometimes feeks a fhelter 
for the harfhnefs of his own interpre- 
tations in the greater harfhnefs of the 
original. He holds out fcarcely any 
ge as deferving praife for the juft- 
nefs of the thought, or the elegance 
of the expreflion. We are at a lofs, 
therefore, to aflign any reafons which 
fhould induce Mr. B. to be the editor 
of a work which he is fometimes un- 
able to underftand, and never difpofed 
to commend. 

The principles ofaftronomy now reft 

na more folid foundation, and the 
doctrines of aftrology are exploded 
with juft and univerfal contempt. The 
matter of Manilius cannot therefore 
fupply inftruétion to the reader, and 
his manner gives offence even to his 
fattidious editor. 

There are critics who are ry Senge 
of proportioning their fondnefs for an 
ancient writer to the corruption of his 
text, or the darknefs of his meaning. 
They ‘* poach in unlicenced Greek,” 
for the fake of difplaying their fkill 
in explanation, or their felicity in con- 
jeCture; they transfer to their author 
fome little fhare of the admiration and 
love which they feel for themfelves. 
Ridiculous as may thefe prejudices be 
in themfelves, they have fometimes 
— upon the ftrongeft minds; 
they have given rife to many ufeful 
difcoveries: and have exercifed to pur- 
pofes of harmlefs oftentation the bright- 
eft and happieft talents that ever were 
employed in criticifm. Mr. Burton, 
however, does not feem to be poffeffed 
of fuch abilities, or aCtuated by fuch 
motives. His remarks are not very 
humerous or very important: they do 
not difplay either profound thinking 
or extenfive reading. ‘They are laid 
out unneceflarily upon expreflions which 
the moft common reader cannot mif- 
take, and upon thofe which ftagger 
the moft learned, they are feldom be- 
ftowed with diftinguifhed fuccefs. We 
conclude, therefore, that Mr. B, re- 

Lonp. Mac, May 1785. 





ferves the treafures of his critical 
knowledge for opportunities more fa- 
vourable. He is content to be a wit 
againft Manilius; but upon a Virgil or 
a Lucretius he will condefcend to thow 
himfelf a critic of the firft magnitude. 

To this exalted appellation he doubt- 
lefs muft have fome title, as in the 
front of the work he challenges Bent- 
ley in terms of pointed defiance, and 
as in the courfe of it he perfecutes the 
fturdy hypercritic with the moft un- 
diftiaguifhed and unrelenting feverity ; 
fometimes {kirmifhing with him in pe- 
tulant ridicule, fometimes venturing 
to grapple with him in clofe argu- 
mentation, and fometimes endeavour- 
ing to crufh him under a mafs of courfe 
and fcurrilous inve¢tive. We admire 
the heroifm of this behaviour, while 
we doubt its juftice. Bentley, whofe 
ear was practifed in the niceft difcri- 
minations of metre, and whofe faga- 
city has been employed, during a long 
ard ftudious life, in tracing the radical 
principles and idiomatic phrafeology 
of Greek and Roman tongues, has at- 
tempted in fome inftances fuccefsfully, 
and in others, it may be, rafhly, to 
feparate the genuine text of Manilius 
from fpurious interpolation. Mr. B. 
provoked, it fhould feem, at the pre- 
fumption of his predeceffor, and jea- 
lous, no doubt, of his fame, admits 
indifcriminately of almoft every line 
which he could find in every edition. 
Dr. Bentley in endeavouring to efta- 
blifh canons of criticifm, is often in- 
genious, feldom miftaken, and never 
dull, Mr. B. neither condefcends to 
adopt the canons which other critics 
had propofed, nor ventures to produce 
any of his own. Dr. Bentley brings 
forward parallel paffages in fupport of 
his obfervations. Mr. B. gives weight 
to his remarks from the perfpicuity 
with which he fuppofes himfelf to 
have explained them, or from the con- 
fidence with which he appears to im- 
pofe them. Dr. Bentley errs by rule, 
Mr. B. is right without it. ‘* Uni 
credere debetis, quirites?”’ 

We are furprifed that Mr. B. has 
never bentonel any affiftance from the 
edition of Manilius which Steber pub- 
lifhed at Strafburgh in 1767. It his 

3 C defign 
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defign was to illuftrate Manilius, he 
might perhaps have found that defign 
anticipated by the labours of Staber, 
whofe notes, to fay the truth, are ufe- 
ful, though his erudition was not very 
extenfive, nor his difcernment very 
acute. If his ambition was to expofe 
the errors, and todegrade the reputation 
of Bentley, he would have found his 
prejudices againft this imperious Ari- 
ftarch confirmed by the ftrictures of 
critics, whofe abilities are fuperior to 
his own, and whofe writings feem hi- 
therto to have efcaped his notice. For 
his entertainment rather than for his 
juftification, we will produce fome 
paffages which Stzber has exultingly 
inferted in his preface, .but to which, 
in every inftance but one, we confi- 
dently refufe our affent. ‘* Vides, Lec- 
tor, annos fere quadraginta & Bentleia in 
edexdo Manilio defudatum, ut kinc fpem 
couceperint eruditi, opus tandem proditu- 
rum tale ee, quale adbuc orbis criticus 
zon viderit. ‘fam, cum manibus noftris 
expedaius diu liber tenetur, haud pauci 
funt, qui, vix centefimam {pei fue im- 
pletam effe partem, conqueruntur.” ‘To 
this cenfure which Menkenius throws 
out againft Bentley, Steber certainly 
accedes; and in many of his obferya- 
tions he has endeavoured to fhew the 
juftnefs of it. Staber fpeaks with 
great refpect of the Exemplar Manilii 
regio Montanium which was publifhed in 
1472, and which has been, unpardon- 
ably in his opinion, neglected by fuc- 
ceeding editors, ‘The readings of this 
edition he compared with the Codex 
Parifienis, and found nearly fimilar. 
The waria leGiones of the Paris manu- 
{cript. were communicated to Bentley 
by Montfaugon. But Bentley, it feems, 
filentio fané quam pervicaci eas /previt ; 
noluit vir ille acutiffimus, nifi obfequen- 
tibus fibi, libris uti. This cenfure is 
much too harfh and indecorous; Bent- 
ley ought to have produced the read- 
ings, whether they tended to fupport, 
or to invalidate his own criticifm. 
But in appreciating their value we 
fhould have been inclined to prefer the 
judgement of Bentley, to that of Ste- 
ber. Mr. Burton will read with tri- 
umph the reafons which Stzxber afligns 
for Bentley’s contemptuous treatment 


4 


of the Paris manufcript, and the of 
which he profeffes to have made of jt 
in his own edition. ‘* Negligendum 
patavit hunc codicem, cujus lucidiffing 
Jevipture veritate ipfius in corrigendo te. 
meritatem infradtum iri pulchré intellexit, 
Nos equidem eo impenfius gratulamur et 
libvo MS. &F nobis. Illi quidem, quod 
ejus le&iones non tam male funt habite ab 
Ariftarcho Britanno, quemadmodum ca 
teris é libris excerpte, cujus rei {pecimina 
paffin leges in adnotatione noftrd: nobis 
autem, quod prima hujus codicts collation 
penficulatius faa priftinum Manilio rede 
dere fplendsrem, novum addere commen: 
tationi noftre, potuimus.” In their in. 
clination to vilify Bentley, the Lon. 
don and the Stratfburgh editors ap. 
peared to be ** Arcades ambo:” but in 
their talents for oppofing him, Mr 
Burton mutt yield the palm to Steber, 
The latter has fo far given a proof of 
his condefcenfion or his candour to. 
wards Bentley, as to reprint the fame 
text in the fame form. But in refped 
to the celebrated emendation in the 
fifth book, Staber partly condemns 
what Mr. Burton moft vehemently and 
mott juftly applauds. 
Sic etiam in magno quedam re/pondere mundo 
Maui. v. 735 
Mr. Burton is fo pleafed with Bent 
ley’s conjecture of re/publica, as to give 
it admiflion into his own immaculate 
text. ‘* Omni laude (fays he) prof 
quendus eff Bentleius qui hunc verfum ite 
leget.” Staxber thinks and fpeaks ina 
very different ftrain. ‘* Mire d+forme- 
vit Beutleius.” He laughs at Bentley's 
zeal to exclude re/pondere as a word of 
the third conjugation, and yet he ae 
knowledges that Scaliger was unfue. 
cefsful in attempting to defend it by 
his quotations from Martial and Valet. 
Flaccus. -- Let us hear, what he would 
himfelf, fubftitute. ‘* Nobis magi 
placet refplendere quod vel  vetufto coh 
vel é conjectura dedit Reinefius. Et ill 
correpiam admittit penultimam. Cuji 
uidem ret caufam dum mecum fiudiofir 
inguirofubvenit forte fortuna commodiffims 
Noftrog; digniffima, obfervatio Senece, gil 
Nat. Queft. Lib-2. Cap. 56. Etiamnum 
ait, illo verbo (fulzere) utebantur at 
tigui, correpto, quo nos produda und fy 
laba, utimur. Dicimus enim ut /plendet 
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c fulgere.—At illis ad fignificandum 
hane & nubibus fubite lucis exceptionem 
(de fulgure loquitur ) mos erat, media {yl- 
laba correpta, ut dicerent fulgere. Quid 
ergo vetat, guominus credamus 5 pro certo 
afirmemus. Noftrum ad infiar antiquorum 
non magts ingenio poctico quam Mente Phi- 
lofophica, eaq; vel homine Chriftiano dig- 
niffima, feripfiff? refplendere, ad fignifican- 
dum aétis celeritatem, gua quidem natura, 
gue Noftro Deus hos ftellarum ordines in 
caelo re[plendere fecit.”’—We have tran- 
{cribed fo large a portion of this note 
becaufe we were unwilling to ftrip it 
of any force, which it may be thought 
to poflefs; becaufe we conceive the 
confidence of its author to be infuffi- 
ciently warranted by his reafoning, and 


becaufe the admirers of Bentley will. 


be ftrengthened in their convi¢tion of 
his fagacity when they fee the weak- 
nefs of his opponent. We are at a lofs 
to find either poetic beauty or philo- 
fophical wifdom in the meaning which 
Staber affixes to the paflage: we think 


Art. CXXII. 
Ireland. By Fohn Lord Sheffield. 8vo. 


THIS is a fecond part of a very la- 
borious and judicious ftatement of the 
commercial circumftances of Ireland; 
which, added to the Odfervations on the 
Commerce of the American States, emi- 
nently diftinguifh the noble ‘author 
among the fuperior ranks of fociety, by 
the peculiar dire¢tion of confiderable 
abilities, and great induftry, to objects 
of public utility. Not to enter into 
particulars refpecting the various arti- 
cles of trade here fpecified, and am- 

lified by the addition of a great num- 
om of tables; the remarks made, and 
hints for improvement given by his 
lordfhip on the fubjeéts of the linen, 
woollen, filk, and cotton manufactures, 
the agriculture, and fifheries of Ireland, 
may not be cordially viewed by thofe 
in this country, who regard the exer- 
tions of the Irith for their own profpe- 
rity, with that degree of jealoufy. that 
is but too apt to {pring from local at- 
tachments. Lord Shetteld, with a li- 
berality fuperior to fuch narrow con- 
fiderations, while he endeavours to fti- 
mulate the Irifh to profecute their own 
ke interefts in all he writes, blends 


all analogical reafoning from the fim- 


ple to the compound verb, en Te ‘ 


we do riot recollect the word re/plendere 
in. any Latin poet: we are confident 
that neither fa/gere, nor /plendere, nor 


frridere, nor effervere, nor any words 


of the fame kind are to be found in 
the whole poem of Manilius :—Bent- 
ley’s conjecture on the contrary recom- 
mends itfelf not only from the metre 
which: is indifputable, but from the 
fenfe which is clear, appofite, and even 
beautiful. 

Of Vir. Burton’s edition we have to 
add, that it may be ufeful to fchool- 
boys who wifh to rove overa dark and 
vifionary writer; or to naturalifts who 
may here and there pick up fome ftrag- 
gling fa¢is relative to the aftronomy of 
theancients. But to that clafs of rea- 
ders who are converfant in the refine- 
ments of tafte, and -in the refearches 
of criticifm, it will not fupzly any 
large fhare of inftruction or amufe- 
ment. 


Objervations on the Manufactures, Trade, and prefent State of 


5s» Debrett. 1785. 


thofe interefts with ours, fo as to ren- 
der them common to both countries. 
His idea of the depending commercial 
regulations is implied in the following 
fhort incidental remark: 

** If a minifter fhouid unadvifedly 
or rafhly attempt to facr'fice that part 
of the navigation laws on which the 
commercial refpettability and naval 
ftrength of this ifland depend, the peo- 
ple muft and would undoubtedly in- 
terfere, and the deftru€tive meafure 
muft be revoked. But what will that 
minitter deferve of the two kingdoms, 
who offers and promifes to the one 
what cannot be conceded by the other, 
and induces between the two, the al- 
ternative, either of a moft fevere dif. 
appointment or of certain ruin ?” 

However pertinent and falutary his 
lordfhip’s remarks on commercial fub- 
jects may be deemed in his own coun- 
try, the independent freedom with 
which he declares his political fenti- 
ments has little chance of proving 
agreeable to the warm patriots there. 
Re commences his concluding: obfer- 
vations with the following cool and 

3 C2 temperate 
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temperate thoughts, deduced from his 
preceding labours : 

«« The moft fuccefsful of our polli- 
tical writers are thofe who affert round- 
ly, that the public interefts are irre- 
trievably funk into diftrefs and mifery. 
There is the greateft difpofition in the 
people to be convinced that fuch doc- 
trines are juft; and they greedily adopt 
maxims which feem rather formed .to 
prepare for another world, than to re- 
concile us to that in which we are 
placed. On the other hand, it is an 
ungrateful, and, in general, an unfuc- 
cefsful tafk, to endeavour to undeceive 
the pedple of Britain, or of Ireland, to 
fatisfy them that their affairs are in a 

ood way, and that, colle¢tively con- 

dered, they have ample caufe for con- 
tentment, and ample means of happi- 
nefs. An author, however, who has 
no pretenfions to popularity, who ne- 
ver aim at it, and never will, might, 
on the ftrength of the facts ftated in 
the foregoing pages, and proved by 
authentic documents, venture to affert, 
that the manufactures, the trade, the 
finances, and every thing appertaining 
to Ireland, except the minds of her 
people, are in a good way. He might, 
perhaps, go ftill farther, and affirm, 
that no other country ever poffeffed fo 
many advantages, and was fo happily 
circumftanced. He muft not, indeed, 
dare to pronounce the people happy; 
until they may think proper to be fo; 
but thus much he will contend for, 
that Ireland poffeffes the great and u/e- 
ful advantages of the greateft countries; 
and that fhe is gradually advancing to 
the attainment of every advantage ac- 
quired and maintained by Britain. Her 
foil is excellent, her climate favourable 
to agriculture and manufactures; her 
mer capable of whatever they pleafe 
to undertake; her fituation the beft for 
trade; her ports numerous and good. 
The principal unreafonable reftri¢tions 
on her manufaétures and trade have all, 
in great meafure, been removed. She 
has obtained, in a fhort time, much 
more than fhe ufed to claim, much 
more than her moft fanguine friends 
expected. The kingdom in general is 
in the moft profperous ftate, and has, 
perhaps, been progreflively more fo, 





May 
than any country in Europe during the 
greater part ofacentury. But fuch is 
our miferable nature, that difcontent, 
delufion, and extravagancies feemed to 
ain ground; they have fpread over 
the land, under circumftances which 
—_ to have produced the moft op- 
polite effects; and no longer ago than 
faft fummer, if we may give any cre- 
dit to public prints, Ireland appeared 
to have. neither conftitution nor go- 
vermment, nor common fenfe. Ag- 
gregate or other meetings had an. 
nounced that a total change was ne- 
ceflary, that the parliaments were bad 
that they were dependent, and this 
fhortly after parliament had afferted the 
independence of the legiflature, and 
had gained more popular advantages 
for the country than all the parlia. 
ments Of Ireland ever had done.” 

However thefe truths may be re. 
ceived by patriotic affociations in Ire- 
land, they will ftill remain truths. His 
obfervations on the attempts to reform 
the parliamentary reprefentation, on 
the conduét of the volunteers, on re- 
ceiving Catholics among them, and 
wifhing to extend political privileges 
to them, all deferve mature confidera- 
tion; but let it be noted, that mature 
fentiments can zever be collected at 
popular meetings. 

** Let it be underftood (fays Lord 
Sheffield) however, that whatever the 
mafs of the people may do, the moft 
confiderable, in point of rank and for- 
tune, and the beft informed, do not 
purfue either the extravagancies of vo- 
lunteering, or the vifions of reform. 

“¢Indeed many others, who at firt 
acted differently, had begun to fee the 
flate of the country in a proper light. 
After violent fancies, a little recollec- 
tion fometimes occurs. Men began to 
be alarmed, and to recover their fenfes. 
Aggregate meetings received mortify- 
ing checks. ‘The fpirit and good fenfe 
of the country were rouzed by the ex- 
traordinary proceedings of thofe meet- 
ings. ‘The arming of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, although fome corps continued 
to form, and are now forming, expe- 
rienced certain checks. ‘The govern- 


ment of the country fhewed a degree 


of fpirit, Treafon was curbed, and, 
fince 
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fince laft Auguft, good order was re- 
turning, mifchief feemed to fubfide, 
volunteering and reform to decline, 
and many‘of thefe obfervations might 
now have been unneceflary, if very fe- 
rious confequences were not to be 
dreaded from that combination of Mr. 
Wyville and Mr. Pitt, which has been 
not lorig fince announced to the pub- 
lic. It is no lefs than founding the 
trumpet of diforder in Ireland.” 

His lordfhip indeed exprefsly affirms 
the propofitions of reform in the Eng- 


lith Houfe of Commons, to be nothing 
but a “* mockery ;” for, fays he, ** to 
propofe a fpecific plan of reform that 
can pleafe no fet of men, feems as like- 
ly means of evading reform, as any 
that can be offered.” Should a reform, 
however, be effected, it includes an 
immediate diffolution to take the be- 
nefit of it; and.this event his lordhip 
imagines may not be quite agreeable 
to the parties immediately concerned 
in promoting the meafure. 


Art. CXXIII. Objervations on the Importance of the American Revolution, and 
the Means of making it a Benefit to the World. To which is added, a Letter from 
M. Turgot, late Comptroller-General of the Finances of France: With an Appendix, 
containing a Tranjflation of the Will of M. Fortuné Ricard, lately publifbed in France. 


By Richard Price, D. D. LL. D. and Fellow of the Royal Society of London, and of 


the Academy of Arts and Sciences in New England.. 8vo. 28.6d. Cadell. 1785. 


THESE Obfervations are addreffed 
to the Free and United States of Ame- 
rica, asa laft teftimony of the author’s 

ood-will, and to them is prefixed the 
ollowing advertifement : 

** Having reafon to hope I fhould 
be attended to in the American States, 
and thinking I faw an opening there 
favourable to the improvement and beft 
interefts of mankind, I have been in- 
duced to convey thither the fentiments 
and advice contained in the following 
obfervations. They were, therefore, 
originally intended only for America. 
The danger of a fpurious edition has 
now obliged me to publifh them in my 
own country. 

** I fthould be inexcufable did I not 
take this opportunity to exprefs my 
oer to a diftinguifhed writer (the 

ount de Mirabeau) for his tranflation 
of thefe Obfervations into French, and 
for the fupport and kind civility with 
which it has been accompanied. 

** Mr. Turgot’s letter formed a part 
of this traét when it was conveyed to 
America. I have now given a tran- 
flation of it. 

** I think it neceffary to add, that I 
have exprefled myfelf in fome refpects 
too ftrongly -in the conclufion of the 
following obfervations, By accounts 
from perfons the beft informed, I have 
lately been affured that no fuch diffen- 
tions exift among the American States 
as have been given out in this country; 







— 


that the new governments are in gene- 
ral well fettled, and the people happy 
under them; and that, in particular, a 
convi¢tion is becoming univerfal of the 
neceflity of giving more ftrength to 
that power which forms, and which is 
to conduét and maintain their union.” 
Dr. Price introduces his Obfervations 
with acquainting his readers that, from 
ure conviction, he took a warm part 
in favour of the Britifh colonies (now 
the United States of America) during 
the late war; that, in confequence ef 
this, he was expofed to much abufe and 


fome danger; that he is thankful for 


having been fpared to be a witnefs to 
that very iffue of the war, which had 
all along been the objett of his withes ; 
that he fees, with heart-felt fatisfac- 
tion, the revolution in favour of uni- 
verfal liberty which has taken place in 
America—a revolution which, “s fays, 
opens a new profpect'in human affairs, 
and begins a new zra in the hiftory of 
mankind ;—a revolution by which Bri- 
tons themfelves will be the greateft 
gainers, if wife enough to improve pro- 
perly the check that has been given to 
the defpotifm of their minifters, and 
to catch the flame of virtuous liberty 
which has faved their American bre- 


thren. 

«© The late war (continues he) in its com 
mencement and progre{s, did great good by dif- 
feminating juit fentimeats of the rights of mane 
kind, and the nature of legitimate government; 
by exciting a tpirit of refittauce to tyranny. which 
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has emancipated one European country, and is 
likely to emancipate others; and by occafioning 
the ettablifhment in America, of forms of go- 
vernment more equitable and more liberal than 
any that the world has yet known. But, in its 
termination, the war has done {till greater good 
by preferving the new governments from that 
deitruction in which they mutt have been in- 
volved, had Britain conquered; by providing, 
in a fequeftered continent, poffetfed of many fin- 
gular-advantages, a place of refuge for oppreffed 
men in every region of the world; and by laying 
the foundation there of an empire which may be 
the feat of liberty, fcience, and virtue, and 
from whence there is reafon to hope thefe facred 
bleffings will {pread, till they become univerfal, 
and the time arrives when kings and priefts faall 
have no more power to opprefs, and that igno- 
minious flavery which has hitherto debafed the 
world is exterminated. I therefore think I fee 
the hand of Providence in the late war working 
for the general good. 

«¢ Reafon, as well as tradition and revelation, 
lead us to expect that a more improved and hap- 
py ftate of human affairs will take place before 
the confummation of all things. The world has 
hitherto been gradually improving. Light and 
knowledge have been gaining ground, and hu- 
man life at prefent, compared with what it once 
was, is much the fame that a youth approaching 
to manhood is, compared with an infant. 

«¢ Sure are the natures of things that this pro- 
grefs mult continue. During particular intervals 
it may be interrupted, but it cannot be deftroy- 
ed, Every prefent advance prepares the way for 
farther advances; and a fingle experiment or 
difcovery may fometimes give rife to fo many 
more as fuddenly to raife the fpecies higher, and 
to refemble the effects of opening a new fenie, 
or of the fall of a {park on a train that fprings a 
mine. For this reafon, mankind may at laft 
arrive at degrees of improvement which we can- 
not now even fufpect to be poffible. A dark age 
may follow an enlightened age; but, in this 
cafe, the light, after being fmothered for a time, 
will break out again with a brighter luftre. The 
prefent age of increafed: light, confidered as fuc- 
ceeding the ages of Greece and Rome, and an 
intermediate period of thick darknets, furnifhes 
a proof of the truth of this obferyation. ‘There 
are certain kinds of improvement which, when 
once made, cannot be entirely loft. During the 
dark ages, the improvements made in the ages 
that preceded them remained fo far as to be re- 
covered immediately at the refurrection of let- 
ters, and to produce afterwards that more rapid 


progrefs in improvement which has diitinguifhed_ 





modern times.”’ 

‘¢ But among the events in modern times 
tending to the elevation of mankind, there are 
none probably of fo much confequence as the 
recent one which occafions thefe obfervations. 
Perhaps I do not go too far when I fay that, 
next to the introduction of Chriftianity among 
mankind, the American revolution may prove 
the moft important ftep in the progretlive courfe 
of human improvement. It is an event which 
may produce 2 general di‘fufion of the principles 
of humanity, and become the means of fetting 
free mankind from the fhackles of fuperftition 
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* Thefe are the words of Montefguieu. 


and tyranny, by leading them to fee and know 
** that nothing is fuzdamental but impartial 
enquiry, an honeft mind, and virtuous practice— 
that ftate policy ought not to be applied to the 
fupportof fpeculative opinions and formularies of 
faith.”’—** That the members of a civil com- 
munity are * confederates not /ubje&s; and their 
rulers, /ervants not ma/flers. And that all le. 
gitimate government coafiits in the dominion of 
equal laws made with common confent; that is, 
in the dominion of men over themfe/ves; and not 
in the dominion of communities over communi- 
ties, or of any men over other men.”’ 





“¢ Happy will the world be when thefe truths , 


fhall be every where acknowledged and practiced 
upon. Religious bigotry, that cruel demon, will 
be then laid afleep. Slavifh governments and 
flavith hierarchies will then fink; and the old 
prophecies be verified, ‘ that the laft univerfal 
empire upon earth fhall be the empire of reafon 
and virtue, under which the goipel of peace 
(better underftood) /hall have free courfe and be 
glorified, many will run to and fro, and know- 
ledge be increafed, the wolf dwell with the lamb 
and the leopard with the kid, and nation no more 
lift up a fword againft nation.” 

*‘ It is a conviction I cannot refift, that the 
independence of the Eng/i/> colonies in America 
is one of the fteps ordained by Providence to in« 
troduce thefe times; andI can fearcely be de- 
ceived in this conviction, if the United States 
fhould efcape fome dangers which threaten them, 
and will take proper care to throw themfelves 
open to future improvements, and to make the 
moft of the advantages of their prefent fituation. 
Should this happen, it will be true of them as it 
was of the people of the Jews, that ix them all 
the families of the earth fhall be bleffed. tis 
fcarcely potlible they fhould think too highly of 
their own confequence. Perhaps, there never 
exifted a people on whofe wifdom and virtue 
more depended; or to whom a ftation of more 
importance in the plan of Providence has been 
afligned. They have begun nobly. They have 
fought with fuccefs for themfelves and for the 
world; and, in the midit of invafion and car- 
nage, eftablifhed forms of government favourable 
in the highett degree to the rights of mankind.— 
But they have much more to do; more indeed 
than it is poflible properly to reprefent. In this 
addrefs, my defign is only to take notice ofa 
few great points which feem particularly to re- 
quire their attention, in order to render them 
permanently happy in themfelves, and ufeful to 
mankind. On thefe points, I fhall deliver my 
fentiments with freedom, confcious I mean well; 
but, at the fame time, with real difidence, con- 
fcious of my own liablenefs to error.’’ 


The Doétor now proceeds to confi- 
der the means of promoting human 
improvement and happinefs in the 
United States; and the firft thing, he 
fays, that requires their atttention, is 
the redemption of their debts, and 
making compenfation to that army 
which has carried them through the war. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH THEATRE, AND REGISTER OF PUBLIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


DRURY-LANE. 


April 26. 

Young Lady, of the name of Collins, 

made her firft appearance at this theatre in 
the chara¢ter of Maria, in the Farce of the 
Citizen—and went through it with a {pirit and 
vivacity, far beyond what is generally difplayed 
by adventurers on the ftage, on their tirit entrée. 
She poflefies a very good figure, and gave a fpe- 
cimen of talents, that promife, with proper 
attention, to render her a Siew with the pub- 
lic; her performance throughout was well re- 
ceived, and in many parts obtained general ap- 
probation. 

April 27. Anew Farce of two aéts, called 
The Humorist, was performed laft night at 
this theatre, for the firft time, the principal cha- 
racters in which were, 


Sir Anthony Halfwit Mr. Parfons. 


Frolick Mr. Baddeley. 
Beaumont Mr. Williams. 
Dabble Mr. Bannifter, Fun. 
Mrs. Matadore Mrs. Hopkins. 

Mrs. Meddle Mrs. Wilfon. 

Diana Mrs. Ward. 


FABL E. 

Frolick, alover of fun and mifchief perfuades 
Sir Anthony Halfwit, an old virtuofo and his 
intended fon-in-law, Beaumont, that each other 
are out of their fenfes; then taking advantage of 
young Beaumont (who is juft arrived in town) 
not being perfonally known toSir Anthony, he 
perfonates the young lover, and pafies himfelf 
upon the old virtusfo as the man who is to pay 
his addrefies to his daughter. Dabble an ad- 
vertifing dentift, becomes alfo an object of Fro- 
lick’s attacks, as he procures his introduction to 
Mrs. Matadore, an old woman, whofe whole 
delight is in a pack of cards, excepting a r1e- 
maining portion of vanity and coquetry, which 
renders her a dupe to Frolick’s joke, and induces 
her to miftake Dabble for a lover, when he 
only attends her as a dentift. Upon Dabble’s 
next appearance, Frolick impofes him upon 
Mrs. Meddle, a credulous female politician, for 
a French fpy, who immediately refolves to have 
him delivered up to the hands of juftice, but at 
the entreaties of Mrs. Matadore, fhe agrees to 
his difguifing himfelf in woman’s apparel, in 
order to etiect his efcape. Frolick’s tricks 
upon Sir Anthony Halfwit and Beaumont being 
difcovered, he introduces them to be {peétaters 
of the whimfical miftake into which he has led 
Mrs. Matadore, Mrs. Meddle, and Dabble; 
and at the moment when the dentiit is on the 
point of making his efcape, efcorted by his two 
female friends. Frolick and the reit of the 





characters of the drama make their appearance. 
A general explanation takes place, and every 
one at length difcovering Who's Who, the piece 
concludes with the union of young Beaumont 
with Sir Anthony’s daughter. 

Such are the Jeading features of a piece that 
abounds with equivoques, and mot of which the 
author has contrived to manage with a whimfical 
adroitnefs—the language is fmart and pleafing 
though not brilliant, and the feenes are laugh 
able though ftrongly bordering on the abfurd— 
Old Frolick’s paffing himfelf upon the family 
with whom he is upon a vifit, for young Beaue 
mont was too glaring a itretch even for the 
ftrides of a farcical fancy. The character of 
Dabbie is well conceived, and evidently meant 
to fatirize a well-known advertifing dentift, 
whoie peculiarities have long rendered him a 
fubjeét of public converfation, the likenefs how- 
ever is not very ftriking fave where the author 
ha§ ufed his very exprefiions. Taking the Hu- 
mourif? upon the whole it is a very entertaining 
production, and will moft probably become a 
great favourite; it was received throughout with 
very deferved and inceflant applaufe. The 
performers were every thing the author could 
wifh, and did their feveral characters every pof- 
fible juftice. The farce was preceded by an 
excellent prologue, {fpoken by Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
in a ftile and manner that did him the greateft 
credit, and fully merited the general and repeated 
plaudits he received. 

May 24. The proprietors having generoufly 
allotted the ufe of the theatre for Mrs. Bellamy’s 
benefit, a very fafhionable audience appeared in’ 
her fupport. Mrs. Yates came forward in the 
part ot the Dutchefs of Braganza, in which fhe 
was inimitable; and Mifs Farren fpoke a po- 
etical addrefs at the end of the tragedy, in her 
caufe. Thus did the mufe of tears and the 
mufe of /miles, contribute by two able difciples, 
to give her affiftance. 

As Mifs Farren’s addrefs contained an allufion 
to Bellifarius, and applied the fate of that general 
to Mrs. Bellamy; it is fair to continue the mi- 
litary phrafeology, and fay, that fhe had a fine 
army in her fupport, the wizgs of which were 
led by the Dutchefles of Devonihire and Bolton; 
for thofe ladies and their friends occupied the two 
itage boxes, and the next adjoining ones. 

Mifs Farren’s addrefs was calculated to prepare 
the extrée of Mrs. Bellamy, who coming torward 
exprefled herfelf to this effect, ** that the felt the 
utmoft gratitude for the favour of the houfe; 
that her profeffions were unfeigned, and that her 
tears were further proofs of her fincerity!”’ 














COVEN T- 


May 12. CAPTAIN Jephfon’s Opera of the 
Campaicn, cr Love in the Eafi- Indies, was 
this night brought forward. The principal cha- 
racters are 





GARDEN. 


General Howitzer 
Captain Farquhar 


Mr. Quick. 
Mr. ‘Sohnftone. 


Saib Mrs. Kennedy. 
Lieutenant Sulphur 


Mr. Davies. 


M‘Saunderfon 





384, 
M‘Saunderfon . Mr. Fearon. 
Gregory (or Tippo) Mr. Edwin. 


Mifs Lucy Seymour Mrs. Bannifter. 
Mifs Maria M‘Saunderfon Mrs. Martyr. 
Sufan Mrs. Wilfon. 

The piece muft have a fud/e, before one can 
be related. The incidents are at prefent fuch 
entire ftrangers to each other, that there hardly 
appears any connection between them; but as 
the fcene lies in the Eaft-Indies, where rezu/ar 
government is hardly known, the author, we ima- 
gine, has confidered the /aws of Ariffotle as forms 
which he was at liberty to di/peafe with. Hence, 
we may obferve, the want of waity in the action ; 
and that no importance is givea either to event 
or character, to keep up the attertion. In proof 
of this remark, we willinftance the circumttance 
of Gregory a/ias Tippo, enlitting, which, with his 
difcharge, makes part of the principal bufinefs of 
the fecond and third acts. Some pa‘lages were 
highly offenfive—of this defcription may be con- 
fidered Gregory’s remark on Suian, ‘* that fhe 
received bribery and corruption trom the whole 
camp;’’ and the relation of a matron, * who 
half an hour after her hutband died, cuckolded his 
corpje.’’ Thefe, with fimilar nuifances to a 
decent ear, mutt be expunged. 

Two of the charafters are of 2 national caft, 
Mr. M‘Saviderfon, an avaricious commiilary 
from North-Britain, and Capt. Farquhar, an 
open-heaited Irith officer; both of thefe characters 
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were played very ably, the former by Fearon, the 
latter by Johnftone. Quick filled the part of 
General Howitzer, who may be called a Shandean 
Coufin German to Uncle Toby. Mrs. Kennedy 
appeared as Saib, a Gentoo officer; and in pro. 
priety to the part, ought to have difplayed the 
tawny complection of Orra. She could fot, 
however, be prevailed on to renounce more thay 
her feminine attire; and therefore preferved the 
native beauty of her face. Edwin was comic, ag 
far as dril/ feverity permitted. Mrs. Bannifter 
deferves infinite praife, for the taite fhe manifetted 
over her chorai fifters; and Mrs. Martyr, in 
point of vivacity, has great claim to approbation, 

The mufe is much indebted to Mr. Shield, 
for his fupervifing tkill. The accompaniments 
to moit of the fongs, have we hear, been ars 
ranged and added, under his infpection. He 
has alfo embellifhed the opera with a few new 
airs; one in the fecond act to fome elegant words 
writtea by Mr. Pilon, deferves particular men- 
tion:—it begins ** A breaft cold to love, &c.” 
The air by Mrs. Wilfon, ‘* Wherefore languith, 
&c.’’ is a fweet little fubje@t. The duct ending 
the fecond a€&t is beautifully pathetic, and the 
finale at the end of the opera has great merit, 
The overture was a manufeript compofition of 
Haydns, poffefling the genuine fpirit of that 
maiter. The opera upon the whole was well 
received. 








MASQUERADE INTELLIGENCE. 
PANTHEON, 


THE fpacious dimenfions of this elegant 
firucture, juftly give it a pre-eminence over all 
other public buildings for mafquerade accommo- 
dations. The various apartments were laid open 
m a fplendid ttile. The da/locw being difmitfed 
from its pendant ftation, the dome refumed its 
ufual brilliancy in a ey arrangement of lights. 

—The rooms were vifited by upwards of nine 
hundred mafques, principally dominos, agreeable 
to the ufual proportion. Several characters 
ciftinguifhed themfelves by their pecularities; 
among thefe were to be noticed a French Abbe, 
en excellent Punch, a Momus, hung with eari- 
catures and mottos, a female Cook, a Dancing- 
Matter with * £i¢ in hand.’’———Three gentle- 
men, difguifed like a King’s-place Addef3, with 
two of her Nuas, formed a good group, and kept 


up their charactets with fpirit—Lord 7——_—-¢ 


was fufpetted to be a principal in this affociation. 
Two or three good fathers of the Romith church. 
The characters of Forage and Peter from the 
Nunnery, were fupported with infinite effed; 
the Magpie fong of the latter, was fung to a felect 
fupper party. Merlin vifited the company in his 
ftale charaCter of Jupiter Tonans; but early in 
the evening, his eagle was fo weary, as to lofe 
the ufe of one wing; his god/bip, therefore, 
finding he could not take flight to the ambrofal 
feaft, was content to eat an earthly /upper that 
would haye fatisfied any two mortals. En 
paffant, a good cold collation was fpread, the 
difhes were plenteoufly fupplied, and the wines 
were of excellent quality. The prince, and a 
large party were among the /uperiors, of the 
affembly and fupped in an apartment re- 
ferved for that purpofe. 








May 12. ‘THE managers have again brought 
forward Mr. Tenducci, in the opera of Orfeo, 
in which he and Ferrarefe gained much applaufe; 
and the little bewitching Simonet gave univerfal 
fatista€tion. The dances and fceneries both de- 
ferve much praife, efpecially amongit the latter, 
the Temple of Love. ‘The former were got up 
in a maiterly ftyle by Mr. Lepicg, who ever 
great in the execution, furpaffed himfelf on this 
occafion. His pantomime with Roffi in the 
Elyfian Fields, a reprefentation of Aineas meet- 


ing Dio, in thofe blefied abodes, was deiervedly 


aS LaSOa 


OPER A- 


HOUSE. 


applauded. The chacone by that arditer elegan- 
tiarum was a chef d’euvre of the ferious and 
graceful dancing; but the ballet mafter feemed to 
have referved all his fire for the laftaét. He and 
Roffi were admirable in the demi-charaéter, and 
the Pas de Trois by Nivelon, Angeiolini, and 
the lively Dorival, was all life and {pirit. This 
happy blending of the ferious and comic dancing 
will ever produce a mott pleafing effect, and render 
Or FEO aconttant favourite with the public. 

“6 Cet Gracle off plus fur que celui de Calcas!” 


HANOVER- 
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HANOVER-SQUARE CONCERT. 


May 4- THIS evening the rooms were vi- 
fited by a company which may be called the 
ftandard of inufical tafte; moft of the approved 
amateurs were prefent. The feleCtion of pieces 
was judicious. Mifs Chanu, who may be con- 
fidéred as the laft vocal novelty, cifplayed great 
elegance in a compofition of Stamitz’s, but was 
particularly well in ‘ Refia ingrata,”” &e. Ten- 
dycci pofieffes an expretfion that will always 

leafe, in preference to dravura exccllencies. 

Of the inftrumental performers, praife is due 
to the concerto on the baffoon by Mr. Parkin- 
fon; his tone and execution is fuperior to his 

redecelior Swharts, who is faid to be the moft 
finifhed player.in Germany. Baumgarten’s 





concertante was delightfully played by Mcfirs. 
Cramer, Cervetto, Biake, and Fiiher. 

A concerto by Avifon commenced the fecond 
at: this divine harmonift holds a rank over all 
Englith matters at the Concert of Ancient Mu- 
fic. The ingenious Shield, the admired com- 
pofer of the prefent day, ftudied under him, aid 
the fcience and tafte of the fcholar may be men- 
tioned in honour of the mafter. Cramer ac- 
quitted himfelf ably in the folo patlages’ of the 
piece in queftion. Mr. Fither was much diftin- 
guifhed in his oboe concerto, and Bach’s over- 
ture for a double orcheftra wound up the concert 
with high ec/at. 
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COMMEMORATION 


PREPARATIONS are making in a great 
ftyle againit the approaching mufical feftival, 
which is to be held at the Abbey.—Mr. Wyat, 
who planned the temporary itructures at Han- 
del’s Commemoration, has, we are informed, 
made a new difpofition of the feats at the Ab- 
bey, by excluding the galleries, and arstnging 
the entire {pace infinitely more commodious and 
elegant; fo as to give itthe form of an amphi- 
theatre. 





NTELLIGENCE. 


In acentral fituation is ere€ted a fuperb gal- 
lery for their Majefties; the whole royal famie 
ly; the lords and ladies of the bed-chamber; 
the archbifhops, bifhops, and dean and chapter 
of Weftminiter; and the direCtors of the feftival. 
Oppofite to this, is conftruéted the ftupendous 
orcheftra, which will confift of upwards of five 
hundred of the moit capital vocal and inftru- 
mental performers in Europe, under the conduct 
of Mr, Bates. 








The following Papers were laid on the Table of the Houfe of Commons, on Friday 
the 29ih ult. for the perufal of the Members: 


N account of the net produce of all the 
taxes from Chriftmas Eve 1783, to the 


sth of January 1784. 
Totals of cuftoms £,-13,913 18 6 
6 


Excife - « $7,174 3 
Stamps - - 11,470 0 O 
Incidents - 15,996 18 44 





128,555 9 4} 
An account of the net produce of all the 
taxes, from Chriftmas Eve 1784, to the sth of 


anuary 1785. 
otals of cuftoms £-158,629 1 3 


Excife ~ - 166,511 11 9 
Stamps ° . 55,004 0 O 
Incidents - - 58,927 19 11} 


Stamps - - 
Incidents ~ - 


39,400 0 O 
64,653 8 of 





333.308 2 7 
Exchequer, the 28th day 
of April, 1785. J. HUGHSON. 
NORTH-BRITAIN. 

AN account of the feveral taxes impofed: laft 
feffion of parliament, from their refpective com- 
mencemients to the sth of January 1785, which 
is as far as the returns are come in; diftinguifhing 
the produce of each tax, as ordered by the votes 
of the Hon. Houfe of Commons. 
11th April, 1785. 

1784. f. Se a. 
Novy.1.Wath from maltedcorn,&c.11,708 2 If 





439,672 12 11} 

An account of the net produce of all the taxes, 

from the 25th of March 1784, to the sth of 
April, 1784. 


Totals of cuttoms £+ 345154 111 
Excife - " 106,540 0 of 
Stamps . - 21,098 0 © 
Incidents - - 359373 12 6f 





197,165 14 6 





An account of the net produce of all the 
taxes, from the 25th of March 1785, to the sth 
of April 1785. 
£-110,744 19 5% 

118,509 15 4 


xcife a “ 


Loxa, Mae. May 1785. 


Ditto from melaffes 237 6 114 
Sept. 1. Rum imported from v 
the Britifh Plantations, at 4s. 8d. 8,227 13 8 
Aug.1.Additional duty oncandles 2,480 6 10% 
Licences for retailing 

wax and {permacceti candles °o 5 O 





roth Additional duty on paper 219 16 7% 
O&.1.Dittoonlinens,cottons,&c. 466 6 44 
Sept. 1. Bricks and tiles, &c. 552 0 1d 
10. Excife Licences 25495 O © 





Total £.26,386 18 6$ 
Excife-Office, Edinburgh, 
April 22, 1785. J. EDGAR, Accompt. 


JAMES RAMSAY, Accompt. General, 
Extraéted A. HAMILTON, D. Comptroller. 
Giis. Lauria, G.Brown,].WHarton. 
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Farpay, April 22. 

HIS evening, about a quarter paft nine, fix 

men difguifed, and armed with pittols and 
cutlafles, attacked the dwelling-houfe of Mr. 
John Chorley, on Lavender-Hill, Batterfea- Rife, 
and after confining the family, robbed them of 
their money and plate. One. of the fervants, 
making fome retiftance,, was wounded with a 
cutlafs, but not dangeroully. 

MonDAy, 25. 

This morning, between one and two o’clock, 
fome fellows driving a bullock by the fide of the 
Fleet-Market, and ufing it in a very cruel man- 
ner, a watchman went to ftop the fellow that was 
guilty of the barbarity, but the bullock turned 
upon the watchman, and run one of his horns 
into his body, and he expired foon after. 

Turspay, 20. 

The court-martial appointed to try General 
Rofs met agreeably to their adjournment, to 
receive the opinion of the twelve Judges of 
England on the point fubmitted to them, viz. 
Whether General Rofs, as an officeron half-pay, 
was fubjet to the tribunal of a court-martial? 
‘The Judges gave an unanimous opinion that he 
was not, asa half-pay officer, fubject to military 
law. ‘They ftated their anfwer on two points, 
and in both declared it as their opinion, that nei- 
ther his warrant as a general officer, nor his an- 
nuity of half-pay rendered him obnoxious to 
military tryal. In confequence of this the ge- 
neral was difcharged from the cuftody of the 
marfhal, and the court broke up. 

The decifion of the Judges in this cafe is 
highly interefting to the people of England. If 
it had been the opinion of the Judges that men 
difcharged from the army on halt-pay were liable 
to be called upon at pleature, or were fubject to 
tryal by military law—and that their 4a/f-pay 
was not only a reward for paff fervices, buta 
retaining fee for the tuture—the crown would 
then have been inveited with a ftanding army, 
which in any contention with the fubject might 
be called forth without the authority of par- 
liament. 

TuursDAY, 28. 

This morning exhibited a moft melancholy 
proof both of the juitice of the nation, and the 
weakneis of the police: nineteen malefactors 
were facrificed to the tormer, who might have 
efcaped an ignominious death had the latter been 
(ufficiently ttrong er watchful to take from them 
the means of ¢arvying into effect their criminal 
intentions. The frequency of executions, un- 
exampled in Uie annals of other countries, and 
the number of perfons who are executed, fhow 
that our laws are calculated folely to punifh, and 
not to prevent the commiilion of crimes. In 
other countries there are fewer executions, be- 
caufe a well regulated police does not afford to 
the evil-minded an opportunity of violating the 
jaws. Capital punifhments are inflicted, not fo 
much for the purpofe of revenging on individuals 
the violation of the laws, as for holding out ex- 
which others may be deterred from 


! 
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purfuing evil courfes. What little effec thee 
terrible examples produce in the minds of har 
dened felons appeared a few minutes previous to 
the execution, where a man, unawed by the 
fight of the nineteen criminals-on the point of 
expiating with their lives the crimes of which 
they had been guilty, fnatched from a gentlemay 
a gold watch with a chain of the fame metal, 
whilit the owner was in the very act of fecuring 
it, and efcaped in the crowd; and four men ang 
two boys were taken and lodged in Newgate, 
for picking feveral people’s pockets of their hand. 
kerchiets, &c. 
SATURDAY, 30. 

An old houfe inhabited by poor people, at the 
back of Rofemary-lane, tell down, and te 
perfons were buried in the ruins; feven were dug 
out alive much hurt, but a man, his wife, and, 
child were killed. 

Sunpay, Mayt. 

This morning a well-drefled young man ani 
woman were both found in a field near Ham. 
merfmith, joining to the main road; the womag 
with her throat cut, and the man ftabbed in th 
breaft; both bodies were dead when found and 
cold. The man had five guineas and a watch ia 
his pockets. 

Fripay, 4. 

Came on to be argued at Weftminfter, the 
return to the writ of mandamus brought by Mr. 
Wooldridge, when Mr. Bearcroft, his counfel, 
took an objection to the fufficiency of the returm, 
contending, that the feveral allegations were not 
fo concife, clear, and pofitive, as they ought to 
have been; and that it did not appear Mr 
Wooldridge had notice to anfwer the firft pe. 
tition, but merely that he was ferved witha 
copy, and ordered to attend in his place. After 
having expatiated very fully upon thefe heads, the 
court obferved that he had totally changed the 
ground of the argument which was underttood, 
and intended to have been confined to the great 
point, viz. the imprifonment; firit, confidering 
it refpecting the public adminiftration of juftice 
neceflary for the government and well-being of 
the city, and then, its being a particular prejudice 
to the corporation.—Aiter this obfervation the 
Recorder was proceeding to reply to Mr. Bear- 
croft, and having in his exordium ftated, that he 
was of opinion, the fact refpecting Mr. Wool- 
dridge receiving a fum of money for the difcharge 
of a man who had been enlifted, was in itfelf a 
fufficient caufe of amotton; but he thought the 
court had prejudged that quettion, by confining 
the argument to the imprifonment; Lord Mans- 
field declared, that the court had not prejudged 
the queftion or given any judgement thereupon, 
and as the Recorder. was of that opinion, he 
fhould order this matter to ftand over until the 
next term, to be argued upon all the points. 

Same day about three o’clock, a fire broke out 
in a wood adjoining to the ville of Dunkirk, in 
the parith of Boughton, occafioned by fome meny 
who were employed to fell the underwood, 
keeping a fire to light-their pipes: A brifk wind 
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1785. 
fringing UP» the fire communicated to fome 
drv heath and leaves, which ran ina moft fur- 
prifing manner, and burned with incredible fury, 
confuming about 120 acres of underwood, feven 
acres of which had been felled and made up into 
hop-poles. Cord-wood, and faggots; many of 
the lofty trees are greatly fcorched, and fome of 
them caught fire. By the affiftance of the country 

ople, it was happily got under about feven 
o’clock in the evening. 

SATURDAY, 7. 

This morning, about three o’clock, a terrible 
fire broke out in a warehoufe in Potter’s Fields, 
Tooley-ttreet, which deftroyed a great many 
warehoufes; and thefe being chiefly ‘filled with 
pitch, tar, refin, turpentine, and other com- 
buitibles, the flames were fo rapid, that they foon 
communicated to four dwelling-houfes, which 
were all confumed. ‘Two Eaft-India hoys, that 
lay clofe to the above buildings, alfo caught fire, 
and were burnt to the water’s edge, as were like- 
wife three barges laden, with corn; the tide 
being down, it was near two hours before the en- 
gines could get any water. Very fortunately, 
there was only a part of a thip’s cargo of tea in 
the India warehoufes that were confumed, a 
great quantity of which was faved. Notwith- 
ttanding the impetuofity with which the flames 
raged, and the difficulty to remove from the 
fyeral premifes, no lives were loft. The general 
alarm that was {pread, and the confufion through- 
gut the place, was very great. 

THURSDAY, 12. 

This day was held the anniverfary meeting of 
the Sons of the Clergy, at which were prefent 
the Right Hon. the Lord-Mayor, his Grace the 
Archbifhop of York, the Right Hon. the Lord 
Chancellor, the Right Hon. the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, the Bifhops of Rechefter, Ely, Worcefter, 
Bangor, Lincoln, Litchfield and Coventry, and 
Gloucefter, Aldermen Pickett and Boydell, She- 
riffs Hopkins and Bates, Rev. Dr. Harley, Dean 
of Weitminiter, Sir George Baker, Sir Jofhua 
Reynolds, Jonas Hanway, Efg. John Crewe, 
Ef. with many of the clergy and gentry. The 
fermon was preached by the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
fon, ‘D. D. from the 6th chapter of St. Paul’s 
Epiitle to the Galatians, 6, 7, and 8 verfes 
“ Let him that is taught in the word, communi- 
Hicate unto him that teacheth in all good things 
—Be not deceived: God is not mocked; for what- 
fever a man foweth that hall he alfo reap—For 
he that foweth to the flefh thall of the fleth reap 
corruption; but he that foweth to the fpirit fhall 
of the fpirit reap life everlafting.’’ 








Collection at St. Paul’s, on Tuefday £. 5 d. 
the roth inft. ~ - 187 4 O 
Ditto on Thurfday the 12th - 205 13 6 
Ditto at Merchant Taylors Hall 527 14 7 
£.920 12 1 





In the afternoon, about a quarter pait four, 
ddreadful fire broke out at a black{mith’s in the 
Hollow, near St. Luke’s Church, Old-ftreet, 
which communicated to a timber-yard, together 
with the alms-houfes belonging to the Company 
of Ironmongers, and a Difflenting Meeting-houfe, 
with feveral houfes adjoining, which in lets than 
@ hour were reduced to afhes. 
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Monpay, 1. 

The feffion ended at the Old-Bailey, when 
11 convicts received judgment of death; 25 
fentenced to be tranfported; three branded in the 
hand; 15 ordered to be kept to hard labour in 
the houfe of correction, feveral ot them to be 
whipped; 10 to be whipped and ditchargedg 
three imprifoned in Newgate; and 32 difcharged 
by proclamation. . 

MonpDaAy, 23. 

This morning, at five o’ciock, as the mail cart 
was coming over Blackheath, the driver obferved 
a lady ftruggling for life; he went to her atfiit- 
ance, and found her with a rope tied round her 
neck, naked to her fhift, which had the marks 
cut out, as likewife out of her filk ftockings. 
She had on fattin fhoes, with filver buckles; 
appeared about feventeen years of .age, and was 
fo far exhaufted that nothing could be learned of 
her ftory but the name of Bonner, and fomes 
thing relative to a poft-chaife. On being fome- 
what recovered, related that her name is Bonner, 
a native of Scotland, and that her father and 
mother are both dead; but having a brother 
lately come from America, refiding at Dover, fhe 
was on her journey to vifit him, accompanied by 
her guardian and his wife, who were the per- 
petrators of this horrid act of barbarity, with in- 
tention, as is fuppofed, to embezzle her fortune. 
The cord was twifted fo tight round her neck, 
that it was with difficulty it could be cut away 
without making a wound in her throat. She 
very minutely defcribed their perfons, the car- 
riage they rode in, and the colour of the hories, 
and diligent fearch is making after them. 
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IRELAN D. 


N Thurfday the 28th ult. Mr. Flood moved, 

‘© That the Houfe of Commons refelve 
itfelf into a committee, to confider of an initruce 
tion to the committee appointed to prepare 2 
bill for a more equal repreientation of the peo- 
ple in parliament, to receive a claufe, That the 
better to promote population in the contracted 
or decayed boroughs, no borough in the pro- 
vince of Connaught having lefs than forty, or 
in the other provinces lefs than feventy voters, 
fhall return more than one member to parlia- 
ment,’’ which was negatived without a divifione 

Dublin, May 6. Copy of the inftruction, 
and plan propofed by the National Affembly for 
promoting a parliamentary reform : 

PEOPLE OF IRELAND, 

Your delegates prefent you with the outline 
of a parliamentary reform. They truit that it 
will receive the fanétion of your approbation, 
and rely upon your virtues for its execution. 

It remains tor them refpectfully and fally 
to fay, that if the abufes of former parliaments 
do not infpire a diftruft of thofe which are to 
come: if the venerable opinions of thofe il- 
luitrious nten who are now no more, and the 
affiftance of thyfe whofe prefent labours co-ope- 
rate with you in the fame purtuit, have no in- 
fluence to awaken your fears, to animate your 
efloris, and to invigorate your hopes: this, and 
every other endeavour mutt fink into oblivion, 
and you will fhortly repofe in’ indolent acqui- 
eicence under fuch a reprefentation as will gall 
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3388 
yourfelves and your pofterity with increafing 
taxation and oppreffion. 

That all cities, towns, boroughs, and manors, 
not containing, in the province of Ulfter, 300 
electors ; in the provinces of Munfter, Leiniter, 
and Connaught 150, fhould ceafe to return 
members to parliament; the deficiency to be 
fupplied by adding reprefentatives to counties, 
and by reitoring the ele¢iive franchife, and ad- 
ding members to great cities, and populous towns. 

That no elector fhould have more than two 
votes in any one place, as at prefent. 

That voters fhould be co'leted by ballot, in 
all fuch places as defire it. 

That the duration of parliaments ought not 
to exceed three yeays. 

‘That any member of the Houfe of Commons, 
accepting either penfion or place of profit under 
the crown, fhould vacate his feat. 

That refidence and regiftry fhould be afta- 
blithed. 

That where franchifes are to be furrendered, 
compent{ation fhould be made. 

That an oath againft bribery and corruption 
fhould be adminiitered to each member of the 
Houfe of Commons, before he takes his feat. 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Tuefday, May 10, 
that day being fixed upon for their lordfhips to 
give judgement in the caufe of Hume againtt 
Loftus, on an appeal from a decifion of the court 
of King’s-Bench, the Lord Chanceilor having 
taken his feat on the woolfack, Lord Earlsfort 
rofe, andina fpeech of four hours continuance 
defended the conduct of the court, in which he 
had the honour to prefide. In refpeét to the 
decifion in this caufe, his lordfhip took a review 
of the whole proceedings, from the time the 
writ of errour was brought, to the prefent hour. 
He made feveral remarks, drew inferences from 
the dierent opinions given in by the judges, 
and concluded with giving his decided negative 
againft reverfing the judgement of the court of 
King’s-Bench; though his lordfhip declared he 
fhould not vote on the queftion. Lord Car- 
hampton fpoke for fome time, and gave his 
opinion that the judgement fhould be reverfed. 
Lord Farnham and Lord Valentia coincided in 
opinion with Lord Earlsfort. At eleven o’clock 
the Loid Chancellor put the queftion, when 
there were for reverfing the judgement, contents 
II, non-contents 22. 

This has put an end to this great caufe, 
which has been near 20 years in litigation, and 
by this decifion the Right Hon. Charles Tot- 
tenham Loftus, as reprefentative and heir of the 
late Earl of Ely, becomes entitied to the Hume 
eftates, worth 14,0004. a-year. 

Mr. Flood introduced to the Irifh Hovufe of 
Commons his bill for a parliamentary reform. 
Read a firft time; and, on a motion for a fe- 
cond reading, rejected by 112 to 62. But iil 
fupported. 


WEST-INDiCS. 


¥ the laft accounts from this quarter, hofti- 

J ities were every hour expetied to com- 
mence with the Spanjards on the Mufguito 
fiiore, and preparations were making at Jamaica 
to fupport Major Lowrey, the commanding of- 
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ficer there. The Spaniards, it was alfo {jj 
had made an attack on the Samblas Indi 
and had been repulfed with confiderable lof, 





EAS T-INDIES. 


N the 1ft of April, Brigadier-General Ne. 

fon, who is now at Bombay, was cop. 
firmed by the court of direétors in his ftatioag 
commander in chief at that prefidency. 

Letters received about the rft of this month, 
by an exprefs over land from Bengal, mention, 
that Lord Macartney had appointed Gener 
Braithwaite to the command of the Circap, 
the moft important, and now the moit lucratix 
command in the gift of the Madras governmem, 

In the difpatches received by the diredtos 
from the Governour-general at Bengal, a lift; 
contained of the deaths of officers in India f 
the lait feven years, ending Midfummer, 17%» 
by which it appears that upwards of 600 hax 
died by difeafe, chiefly Europeans, exclufive q 
fubalterns, in that period. There is allo ali 
of the killed, or that have died of their wound, 
during the late war, by which it appears. tk 
lofs in Seapoys was about 14,000, and of Ey 
ropean infantry 1,300. 

Letters from Fort St. George, dated-in 
tober lait, fpeak of a dangerous mutiny amongt 
the Europeans at the Cantonments at Ano, 
on the reduction of their batta; which, how 
ver, by the fpirited exertions of Gen. Hom 
who commanded, and of the feverai King’s oj 
ficers commanding the different corps, was ha. 
pily fuppreffed. A ferjeant of artillery, one d 
the moit active, was tried and condemned tok 
blown from a cannon, which fentence was car 
ried into execution. 

On Friday, the 20th of this month, the cout 
of directors received fome difpatches from Mr, 
Haftings, dated in December. He expreflest 
them very great anxiety to hear, that in conf. 
quence of his earneft follicitations, they have ap 
pointed a fucceffor to the government of Bengal. 
That although they are entirely filent on this 
important fubject in their letters, he is induced 
to hope, from the tenour of his private letters, 
that the next packet from England, which he 
hourly expected, would contain fuch intelligence 
as might enable him to quit Bengal, and h 
had taken his paffage in the Barrington Indie 
man. Mr. Haftings expreffes great anxiety upo 
this head; he fays, that from a debilitated com 
ftitution he is no longer able to go through te 
duties of his office, and that a Governour-generd 
of India ought aot to divide his time betweea 
his detk and his couch, as he has latterly bees 
obliged very often to do. He therefore mot 
earneftly withes to be relieved, but in a point o 
fuch importance, as quitting a fervice in which 
he had fpent his life, and to which he is 
fincerely attached, he is anxicus to act in iva 
a manner as may be fatisiactory to the director 
and to his conitituents. He theretore means ®@ 
wait till the arrival of the firft packet trom Enge 
land, then hourly expected, and if he has the 
fatisfa@tion to hear that the directors accept [is 
refignation, or tacitly acquiefce in it, he ihall 
embark as foon as the Barrington can be g% 


ready for fea, and deliver over the governmétt. 
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to Mr. Macpherfon, the fenior member of the 
fupreme council. If, on the contrary, he is de- 
Gred to ftay, he fhall fubmit to it as an act of 


neceflity, not of choice. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


EPORTS concerning the ftate of the ne- 

gociation between the Emperour and the 
Dutch are ftill fo various and contradictory, that 
from them nothing certain can be gathered. We 
can only fay, that ftates, like individuals, fel- 
dom parley fo long, when they really mean to 
fight. 
The efforts of the Emperour to extend the 
commerce of his fubjeéts have received a confi- 
dérable check by the failure of the Afiatic Com- 
pany of Oftend and Triefte, which is eftimated 
at 20,000,000 livres Tourneis. This event, 
which has given a fevere blow to the whole trade 
of the Auttrian Netherlands, is faid to have been 
haftened by the Dutch, who procured bills to be 
drawn on the Company from Paris, to the 
amount of $00,c00 livres, which were prefented 
in one day, and protefted for want of payment. 
Thefe proteits alarmed thofe who had depofited 
their money in the Company’s ftock, and each 
demanding immediate payment, Count Preli, 
the direior, was obliged toabitond. The fai- 
lure of this Company will contribute to prevent 
the fmuggling of Eaft-India goods into this 
country. 

Notwithitzading the failure of the French in 
their late fcheme for eitabliihing a company to 
purchafe Eaft-India goods from the Englith in 
Bengal, they have not yet given up their defign 
of fharing in the commerce of the Eaft. His 
moit Chriftian Majefty, by an arret, dated the 
14th, aud publithed on the 2oth of laft month, 
has eftablithed a new company to trade directly 
to the Eait. Ali the privileges of the Old Eaft- 
India Company are to be transferred to the New, 
for the term of feven years; and all the opera- 
tioas are to be directed by twelve adminiftrators, 
approved by the King. The ftock is limited to 
twenty millions, fix of which are to be furnifhed 
by the twelve adminiftrators, each putting in 
ty livres, or 500 fhares of 1000 livres, 
or which proper vouchers muft be given to thoie 
who are deiirous of being adventurers. 





BIRTHS. 
April ON. Mrs. Stewart, a daughter.—73o0. 
26. Lady of the Hon. Colonel Rodney, 


a fon.—May 5. Lady of Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
a fon.—8. Lady Eléanor Dundas, a daughter.— 
17. -Lady of Lord Vifcount Falmouth, a 
daughter.—23. Lady Neville, a fon. 





MARRIAGES. 


April / T Hatton, the feat of the Earl of 

i. £ Lauderdale, George Hay, Efg. to 
Lady Hannah Charlotte Maitland. May 9. 
Captain Frafer, of the Coldftream regiment of 
guaids, to Mifs Maria Hobart, daughter of the 
Hon. H, Hobart, of Richmond. 
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DEATHS. 


N the 12th of September, 1784, Hugh 
Auftin, Efg. judge and civil magiftrate in 

the Hon. the Ealt-India Company’s fervice at 
Burdevan.— April 18. At Edinburgh, the Hon. 
Mrs, Margaret Murray, daughter of the deceafed 
David Vifcount Stormont, and filter to the pre- 
fent, Earl of Mansfield. 25. In the Middle 
Temple, James Horsfall, Efg. under treafurer 
of that Hon. Society; one of the vice-prefidents 
of the Humane Society, and F. R. S.—27. Prince 
Leopold of Brunfwick having gone upon the 
water to relieve the inhabitants of a village which 
was overflowed, the boat overfet, and his highs 
nefs was unfortunately drowned.—30. Samuel, 
Blackwell, Efq. one of the reprefentatives for the 
borough of Cirencefter, and colonel of the nor- 
thern battalion of the Gloucefterfhire militia.k— 
Lately, his Serene Highnefs Prince Frederick, 
reigning Duke of Mecklenbourgh-Schwerin, at 
the age of 67. This prince having left no’ 
children, his nephew, Prince Frederick Francis 
tucceeds him.—Mr. Samuel Houfe, publican, in 
Wardour-ftreet, Weftminfter. He was one of 
the moft extrarodinary characters of modern 
time. Amongit many other fingularities, he 
never wore a coat nor a wig, nor was ever found 
in bed (except when he was ill) after four o’clock 
in the morning: though blunt and uneducated in 
his manners, he was juft and honeft in ail his 
dealings, and his word upon all occafions facred. 
He early efpoufed Mr. Fox’s party upon principles 
of patriotifm, which his conduét notorioufly 
evinced; as he was not only active in forwarding 
his intereft, but frequently entertained at his 
own expence, thofe of that party who would eat 
buttock of beef and drink porter in Wardour- 
ftreet. ‘ He was never embarraffed in the prefence 
of any man, and though he frequently called upon 
the great, and was admitted into their prefence, 
he never changed his drefs or his character. In 
fhort, like Brutus, he died in what he thought 
the fervice of his country, having never been 
able tothrow off a cold he got at the Weftminfter 
election.— May 2. Aged 67, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Robert Rich, Bart.—5. Mr. Thomas Davies, 
bookfeller, formerly belonging to Drury-lane 
Theatre; and author of the ** Life of Garrick’? 
and of ** Dramatick Mifcellanies.’’ Mrs. 
Difney, wife of the Rev. Mr. Difney, vicar of 
Halfted, Effex, and daughter of the prefent Lord 
Bithop of Briftol.—8. At Oakley, in Effex, Dr. 
Paul Wright, vicar of that place, and rector of 
Shoreham in the fame county. A remarkable 
peculiarity appertains to the latter place; there 
is no church belonging to the parifh, but once 
a year fervice is performed under a tree.——g. 
The Duke de Choifeul, the late famous pre- 
mier of France, in the 67th year of his age. His 
death is an infinite lofs to France, and a benefit 
to England. Fully fatisfied that the former might 
give the law to Europe, if fhe fhould be able to 
acquire the dominion of the fea, he thought 
that every thing ought to be rifqued to deftroy 
the marine power of England, which was alone 
able to withitand the afpiring ambition of Bour- 
bon: he accordingly dire¢ted all his thoughts to 
that one objeét. ‘hough not filling any often- 
fible office, he was_notwithitanding the foul of 
the French cabinet during the whole of the Ame- 
ricag 
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rican war; and it was he who not only prevented 
the powers moft attached to England from de- 
claring in her favour, but alfo fet on foot the 
armed neutrality; and through the medium of 
his friend, the Duke de la Vauguyon, induced 
Holland to renounce her treaties of friendthip 
with the beft and oldeft of her allies, and declare 
againft her. Since he quitted his oftenfible fitu- 
ation of minifter, he took only one pud/ic flep, 
and that was in concert with his relation the 
Duke de Praflin, to contradiét in the newfpapers, 
a report which feemed to be credited that 
France had bound herfelf to England, during 
his adminiftration, not to keep up, or build more 
than a certain, fixed number of men of war. 
This the two dukes declared under their hands 
to be a groundlefs report. Two days before the 
Duke de Choifeul died, the rector of the parifh 
attended him to prepare him for eternity: after 
having made his la(t confeffion to him, his Grace 
deciared, in the prefence of feveral noblemen who 
attended him on the melancholy occafion, that, 
though he had made it a point of duty to confult 
the perfonal fatisfa€tion of his fovereign (Louis 
XV.) while he was in office, he was not couicious 
of having in any one initance facrificed to the 
prince the interefts of the ftate, or his own ho- 
nour as 2 gentleman. He conttantly oppoied 
the extravagance of Madame du Barre, fcorned 
to pay his court to the King by flattering his 
miftreis, and therefore refufed to give an order 
that fhe fhould have the Aovour ot being attended 
by a guard, whenever fhe went out. The 
countels, however, had influence enough with 
Louis to obtain the order in fpite of the duke; 
and fhe did not fail to let him feel on a particular 
occafion, that her influence was greater than his: 
at a party of whift, one evening with the King, 
fhe had the Duke de Choifeul for her partner. 
She had already got eight of the game, and 
held three honours in her own hand, and might 
confequently have laid down the game if it had 
fo pleafed her; but the wifhed to mortify the 
duke for his refufal to let her have the guards to 
attend her: fhe therefore afked him if he could 
give her an Aomour; he anfwered in the nega- 
tive ; upon which fhe replied, ** Well then, Mon- 
fieur le Duc, you fee (faid the, throwing down 
three) that I can get Sonours without your af- 
fiftance.’’—13. Suddenly, Mr. Sheriif Bates.— 
15. The Right Hon. Lady Lucy Stanhope, 
daughter of James Earl Stanhope, and twin-fiter 
to Philip Earl Stanhope.—16. At Shoreham, 
the Rev. Vincent Perronet, upwards of ‘go years 
of age, and 57 years minifter of that parifh.—72o. 
Aged 76, Lady Bowyer, reli€&t of the late Sir 
William Bowyer, and mother of the prefent ba- 
ronet of the fame name.—- —At Holmes Chapel, 
in Chefhire, a man named Froome, aged 125 
years and eight months. This patriarchal rarity 
was gardener to the late John Smith Barry, Efq. 
who, in confideration of his great age, and long 
fervices, left him an annuity of sol. a-year, which 
he enjoyed with unufual health until about two 
days before hisdeath. He has a fon now living, 
turned of go, who works at a manufactory in 
Lancafhire, and promifes fair to arrive at as great 
an age as his late father.—At Leyden, the cele- 
brated Dr. Lewis Gafpard Valkinaar. He is 
fucceeded in the profeffomhip of Greek Litciature 
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May 
and Belgic Hiftory, ty Mr. John Luzac, one of 
the writers of the French Leyden Gazette.—Aged 
80, the Rev. John Carpenter, rector of Bignor, 


and 365 years vicar of Pagham, both in the county 
of Suiiex. 





PROMOTIONS, 
From the Gazxctte 


April T AMES DOUGLAS, E{q. his Majefty’s 
20. Conful-General at Naples, knighted, 


*- 


—30. Rey. Thomas Warton, B. D. and Fellow 
ot Trinity College, Oxford, to be Poet-Laureate 
in ordinary to his Majefty.—Matthew Goffett, 
jun. Efg. to be Vifcount of the Ifle of Jerfey.— 
James Stewart Efq. to be commiffary clerk of 
the Commiffariat of Dunkeld————May 14. 
Thomas Stevenfon, Efg. to be ferjeant at arms 
in ordinary to his Majeity.—William Birch and 
William Wilfon, Efgrs. to be gentlemen uthers 
to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wailes. 
From the other Papers. 

Thomas Skinner, Etg. elected alderman of 
Queenhithe ward, in the room of Alderman 
Bates. —John Boydell, Efy. and alderman, to 
be theriti}—Arthur Davies Owen, of Berriew, 
in the couaty of Montgomery, Gent. appointed 
a matter extraordinary of his Majeity’s high court 
et Chancery. i 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
PRESENTATIONS, 

HE Rev. John Prince, A. B. to the vicarage 

of Grays, in Effex.—T he Rev. Mr. Jofeph 
Holden Pott, chaplain to the Lord Chancellor, 
collated to a prebendal ital! in the church of 
Lincoln.—The Rev. Edward Heber, M. A. to 
the vicarage of Fridaythorpe, in the county of 
York. The, Rev. George William Auriol 
Drummond, A. M. inttalled prebendary of Ulle- 
fkelfe, in York cathedral. ‘the Hon. and Rev. 
John Lumley, M. A. to the canonry and pre. 
bend of South-Newbald.—TThe Rev. John Skele 
ton, B. A. to the perpetual curacy of Stockton. 
—-Rev. Henry William Majendie, M. A. ta be 
a prebendary of the free chapel of St. George, 
in the Cattle of Windfor.—The Rev. George 
Henry Glatie, M.A. to the rectory of Hanwell, 
in the county of Middlefex.— Phe Rev. Abra- 
ham Wallet to the vicarage of Clare.—Rev. Mr. 
Abdy chofen lecturer of Bow-church, Cheapfide. 
—The Rev. Edmund Poulter, M. A. to the 
reCtory of Crawley, with the chapel of Hunton 
annexed, in the county of Southampton.— ‘ihe 
Rev. Mr. Spencer Madan to the re¢tory of 
Bradley Magna, in Sutfolk.—The Rev. John 
Robinfon, A. M. to the rectory of Epworth, in 
Lincolnfhire.—The Rev. John Hey, D. D. and 
fellow of Sidney-college, Cambridge, re-eleCled 
Norrifian profefior of divinity in that univerfity. 
—The Rev. Charles Woolfey Johnfon, M. A. 
to the rectory of Datchworth, in the county of 
Hertford. The Rev. Henry Bradley tu the 
rectory of Callow, alias Kelways, in Wilts.— 
The Rev. Mr. Brindley, M. A. to the vicarage 
of Holcombe-Burnell, in the county of Devon. 
—The Rev. Giles Powell, A. B. to the rectory 
of Acrife, in the county of Kent.—The Rev. 
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worth, in the Iile of Axholme, in Lincolnfhire. 
DISPENSATION S. 


THE Rev. John Fagg, M. A. to hold the 
vicarage of Chiflet, with the vicarage of St. Ni- 
cholas, in Kent.—The Rev. Francis Mills, to 
hold the re€tory of Hinton, on the Green, in 
the county and diocefe of Glouceiter, together 
with the rectory of Barford, in the county of 
Warwick. The Rev. Charles Hawtrey, to 
hold two of the vicarages of Bampton, in the 
county of Oxford.—The Rev. Jofeph Guett, to 
hold the vicarage of Staunton-upon-Arrow, in 
the county of Hereford, together with the vi- 
carage of Lugwardine, in the fame county. 








BANKRUPT S. 


March ILLIAM KNOWLES, late of 
26. Leeds, in Yorkfhire, clothier.— 


David Temple, of Portfmouth-Common, fhop- 
keeper.—Joleph Wilks, of Threadneedle-ttrect, 
London, merchant.—-Matthew Taylor, late of 
Lamb’s-Conduit-itreet, Red-Lion-fquare, deal- 
er.—Jofeph Watfon, of Butcher-row, Temple- 
bar, grocer.—John Smith, of Frodfham, in 
Chethire, inn-keeper.—2g. John Charley, late 
of Barnftaple, in Devonfhire, tallow-chandler.— 
Aug. 2. George Daniell and Samuel Daniell, 
of Killgeran, otherwife Killgarren, in Pem- 
brokefhire, copartners and iron-mafters.—Ezra 
Eagles, of Cropledy, in Oxfordthire, carrier.— 
Archibald Smith, of Monk-Wearmouth-Shore, 
in the county of Durham, breadbaker.—John 
Dibb, now or late of Hunflett, in Leeds, York- 
fhire, maltfter. 5- William Brown, of the 
city of Oxford, fhop-keeper. Anne Jofeph 
de Serres de la Tour, of Pall-Mall, merchant. 
john Langhorn, of Barbican, London, bro- 
ker.—-g- Thomas Watfon, of the Low Lights, 
in Tynemouth, Northumberland, brewer. 
12. Willam Randle, of Brentwood, in Effex, 
money-{crivener.—Jofeph Marris and Samuel! 
Harris, otherwife Henry Nelthropp, late of 
Dowgate-hill, London, merchants and copart- 
ners, trading under the firm of J. Harris and 
company.——16. Henry Radley, of South Shields, 
matter-mariner.— Thomas Parke, ot Lancatter, 
merchant. Charles Chapman of Leadenhall- 
ftreet, London, fhoemaker. George Walker, 
now or late of King’s-Arms Paflage, Cornhill, 
London, wine-merchant. ‘Thomas Bradock, 
of Mumford’s-court, Milk-itreet, London, but- 
ton-feller.———John Freeman, of Falmouth, in 
Cornwall, merchant. 1g. John Davis, of 
Whitchurch, in Oxfordfhire, dealer.——Ben- 
jamin Oakey, of Swanfea, in Glamorganthire, 
grocer and tobacconitt. Chefs Stedman, of 
Lawrence-lane, London, warehoufeman. 
Robert Stennett, now or late of Bath, watch- 
maker and filverfmith. William Brailsford, 
of Doncafter, in Yorkshire, upholfterer.—John 
Mackenzie, of Adam’s-court, Old Broad-ftreet, 
London, carpenter. 23. Jofeph Smith, of 
North-Shields, in Northumberland, linen-dra- 
per.—joha Lloyd, of Wells, in Somerfetthire, 
grocer, Philip Chandler, of Great Bookham, 
in Surrey, victualler. John Chamberlin, of 
Narrow-Wall, Lambeth, Surrey, timber-mers 
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39t 
Jofeph Oakley, late of Liverpool, 


chant. 
merchant and thopkeeper. Thomas Mitchell 
and John Cleeter, of Coventry, ribbon-weavers 
and copartners. William Greaves, of Spital- 
fquare, in the liberty of Norton-Falgate, fiik- 
broker. James Hooker, late of Ipfwich, ia 
Suffolk, linen-draper. 26. George Townly 
Stubbs, of Newport-ltreet, printfeller. John 
Baker, of Church-Stairs, St. Mary, Roiher- 
hithe, Surrey, fhipwright. William Aitley, 
of St. Pancras, Middlefex, victualler. Hany 
Morgan, of Tenby, in Pembrokefhire, linen- 
draper and fhopkeeper. John Merringion, of 
Dean-ftreet, St. Olave, Southwark, merchant 
and factor.—Abraham Thornton, of New-Mal- 
ton, in Yorkthire, mercer and woolen-draper.— 
30. William Parke, late of Lancafter, merchant. 
—-Samuel Sandford, now or late of Hallifax, in 
Yorkthire, merchant. John Lawes, late of 
Upham, in Hants, dealer.—William Howarth, 
now or late of Liverpool, cheefemonger.—Jo/hua 
Browne, of George-itreet, Portman-Square, St. 
Mary la Bonne, carpenter and builder. 
Elizabeth Thwaite, of High-Holborn, hofier.— 
‘Thomas Baker, of High-Hoiborn, haberdafher.— 
Henry Bowers, of Old-Rond-ftreet, St. George, 
Hanover-fquare, apothecary and chemitt. 
May 3. Thomas Holland, of Birmingham, 
plater.—Charles Kloprogge, of Hertiord-{treet- 
May-Fair, St. George, Hanover-fquare, money- 
fcrivener.—— Jofeph Oliver and Wiiliam Oliver, 
of Sudbury, in Suffolk, upholders and copartners. 
7. William Horne, late of Wandfwerth, 
Surrey, and fince of Burford, in Oxfordthire, 
vintner, victualler, and innkeeper. Thomas 
Dixon, of Monkwearmouth Shore, in the county 
of Durham, fhipbuilder.—Thomas Chapman, 
late of Feverfham, in Kent, hoyman.—William 
Brumby of Chapel Milton, in Derbythire, dealer. 
——John Watton, of Thetford, in Norfolk, 
grocer.—Francis Wilkins, of Salifbury, in Wilts, 
haberdather.———Peter M* Taggart, late of Sher- 
bourne-lane, London, but now of Stepney- 
Square, Si. Dunftan, Stepney, infurance-broker. 
———10. Jofhua Cox, of Bath-ftreet, St. James, 
Clerkenwell, baker.—William Lodge, ot Leeds, 
in Yorkfhire, innkeeper.—Robert Cooke, late 
of the Chapelary of Pentax, in Worcetterfhire, 
tallow-chandlerand foap-boiler.—James Lawfon, 
of Liverpool, grocer and merchant. james 
M‘Doual, late of Charles-Town, South-Ca- 
rolina, in North-America, but now of Padding- 
ton, Middlefex, merchant.—Thomas Jones, of 
High-ftreet, Wapping, dealer in wines aad fpi- 
rits——James Johniton, of Snaith, in Yorkihire, « 
linen-draper.—Robert Kingfton, of Towcefter, 
in Northamptonfhire, dealer.—Richard Gard- 
ner, of Fore-{trect, London, grocer. 14. 
David Cay, late of Friday-ftreet, London, gautfe- 
weaver.—John Cowper, of Queen-ftreet, Bloom!= 


















































bury, cheefemonger.———Richard Atkinfon, of 
Leeds, in Yorkthire, haberdafher. ——CGeorge 


‘Tucker, late of Reading, in Berks, tronmonger. 
—17. Frederick Auguitus Newman, late of 
Ealing, in Middleiex, dealer, but now a pri- 
foner in the King’s-Bench Prifon.—John Sal- 
mon, of Sunderland near the Sea, in the county 
of Durham, coal-fitter. — Thomas Hyati, late 
vf Perihore, ia Worceiteifhive, apothecary. 
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